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Childhood and Youth of the Baroness 
A. Von Hedemann 

Do you know the Cossacks of the Don? My 
father is of their race — his name betrays him. 
In the sixteenth century they established up 
there by the Black Sea a kind of republic, 
whose head was called " Hetmann." Mazeppa, 
the much-sung Mazeppa, hero of a score of 
legends, was one of them; and his blood, his 
"spirit of the steppes," still throbs in the 
generations of the Hetmanns — the Hedemanns. 
Often even now, in these far-distant days of 
his dying race, there leaps forth in a member 
of the clan some wild, fantastic trait, some 
daemonic passion, some of the old longing for 
the Infinite. 

I, too, when I review my life, seem to myself 
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such a creature of the steppes, riding on a 
foam-beflecked horse, my hair a-stream, into 
the Land of Romance. 

My mother's family does not seem so akin 
to me, though in it also there is adventure and 
romance. My grandmother, when a young 
girl, took the veil, and was carried off from the 
cloister by her lover. She climbed the wall 
of the garden, and threw herself down to him, 
who was awaiting her on horseback. 

My parents' marriage, on the other hand, 
began in a more dignified, orderly, Philistine 
manner. My father, Baron von Hedemann, a 
stately, slender man with a blonde beard and 
blue eyes, was a Commissioner of Woods, lived 
in Silesia, and was the youngest of four 
brothers and sisters. At the age of twenty- 
one, Destiny willed that at the funeral of the 
General Albert von Stephany, he should be 
one of the "Salute-of -Honour" party at the 
grave. 

On that spot he made the acquaintance of 
the fifteen-year-old daughter of the General — 
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my mother — whom he soon afterwards 
married. The first years of their union were 
very happy, but this happiness was too soon 
disturbed, for a sad fate hung over my family 
— of four children, three died a mournful 
death. My eldest sister had married the 
Count B. ; she died on the wedding-tour, and 
is buried in Vienna; after two years the Count 
married, my other sister, who took her own life 
in a violent attack of fever. My brother 
lived for a long time in America, and there 
shot himself. And I . . . 

Truly I began my life in the most singularly 
horrible circumstances. As the result of a 
fright — or so I remember the hearsay of my 
childhood — my mother became insane; she 
gave birth to me in a madhouse; and I never 
knew her until I was sixteen years old, and 
my father had long been divorced from her. 

Soon after his divorce my father married 
again, and as my presence was inconvenient to 
the bridal couple, I was taken to Augsburg to 
my uncle Schatzler. He was a rich man, and 
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had no children of his own; he and his wife 
were kind guardians of my youth. But only 
too soon I lost my good foster-mother. To 
finish my education I was sent to Gnadenfrei, 
to the Herrenhut Institute. Laughter, sun- 
shine, and merry pranks filled the years there 
— they are a sweet memory to me. And yet 
to that time belongs the event which turned 
my life into a tragedy, which determined my 
whole future, which was so all-abiding in its 
effects — though it was my first romance, my 
first love; and of first loves it is said that they 
come and go like shadow-plays! 

On alternate Sundays the families of von 
Prittwitz and von Seidlitz, who were known to 
one another, were wont to invite me to drink 
coffee with them. One of these afternoons, 
when I was at the von Prittwitz house, a 
young man arrived, tall, fair, with expressive 
blue eyes; and from the first moment my 
girlish heart was stirred. . . . It vf as a. coup de 
foudre! My eyes followed him spellbound, 
and though we spoke little with one another, 
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our hearts had met. He was Herr von 
Scheffer, at that time horse-trainer to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg; and from the hour of 
this first meeting he left no stone unturned to 
see me again. We were often together at the 
von Prittwitz abode, and when we schoolgirls 
took our customary walk to the churchyard, 
some happy chance always caused him to be 
strolling in the shady linden avenue. A look, 
a hand-clasp, some words in passing — and our 
young hearts overflowed with bliss. We 
walked on air. . . . 

Soon afterwards he asked my father for my 
hand. My father came over to Gnadenfrei 
and gave his consent to a betrothal, which was 
already irrevocable before he had thus kindly 
looked upon it. And yet it was foredoomed 
that we should be parted. Scheffer was, if 
not poor, yet of narrow means, and as my 
father's financial affairs soon fell on evil 
days, we were forced to resign ourselves to 
separation. 

I, at seventeen, with the world smiling 
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before me, was too young to suffer very deeply, 
though the image of my handsome young lover 
haunted me for many a day. Soon I left the 
Institute with the testimonial: "She is her 
own testimonial " ; and returned to my father's 
house, full of trust in the future. 

But there began for me a troubled period. 
I found an unkind stepmother at home, and 
many new brothers and sisters to whom I was 
expected to be a kind of governess. House- 
work, sewing, and lessons were exacted of me 
by my stepmother, but in my burning soul 
dwelt the Hedemann temperament of the 
steppes. To roam through forest and plain, 
through field and pasture, to ride my horse 
like the wind, to go shooting or hunting with 
my father, was more in my element than sit- 
ting at my seam. This dreary existence with 
my unsympathetic stepmother and her child- 
ren was happily interrupted by an invitation 
from my uncle, General von Hedemann, who 
lived with my great-uncle and godfather, 
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Alexander von Humboldt, at the castle of 
Tegel near Berlin. I entered a world of 
luxury, companionship, and culture, and there, 
for the first time, were my temperament, my 
longing for a stately way of life, and my thirst 
for knowledge, all satisfied at once. 

I left Tegel with my heart full of delightful 
memories, and soon went on a visit to my uncle 
Schatzler at Augsburg. For a long time I 
had silently yearned to see again the place 
where I had spent my childhood. All was 
unchanged : the same old coachman drove me 
from the station; the nurse who had brought 
me up received me with joyful tears, my foster- 
father and my cousin Adele could not take 
their eyes off me, and overwhelmed me with 
caresses. When the season of balls began, we 
young girls lived in an uninterrupted whirl of 
amusements. After one of these balls my 
uncle appeared triumphantly with the intel- 
ligence that he had two suitors for Adele's 
hand — namely, the banker Erzberger, and the 
Baron H. The Baron now became our fre- 
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quent guest and the companion of our walks, 
and before the season ended, he . . . begged 
for my hand. I was to give him my answer 
at our next ball. But the poor fellow, riding 
by our carriage, was thrown from his horse and 
broke his leg, so that he could not attend on 
the fateful evening. I had scarcely known 
how I should answer him. My heart had not 
spoken. . . . But a strange thing happened: 
at that ball the banker Erzberger, too, asked 
for my hand. . . . 

I examined my heart; but in it dwelt the 
man who had first awakened it — young Schef- 
fer. Perplexed, frightened by the sudden 
demand for a decision, I went back to my 
father. He, weighing the noble birth of the 
Baron against the wealth of the banker, hesi- 
tated; then Erzberger himself appeared upon 
the scene, and wooed me with such love and 
devotion that my father gladly decided in his 
favour, little as the noble could rejoice in the 
bourgeois son-in-law. I cried, raved, said 
"No" to-day, and "Yes" to-morrow — my 
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youthful passion still possessed my heart. 
But at last I scolded myself out of romantic 
nonsense, looked at life as it was, weighed 
calmly all the prospects before me, and ended 
by saying: "Yes." 

The wedding was fixed for July 25. As I 
stepped into the church, a thorn ran into my 
foot and made it bleed. "A bad omen!" 
thought I ; and truly, in this union with a man 
twenty-four years older than myself, more 
thorns than roses were to grow in my path. 
There was a whole abyss of difference between 
our two natures. Even the birth of my first 
son altered nothing in my inward life, happy 
as I was to be a mother and utterly as I devo- 
ted myself to the child, who was like a ray of 
light amid my gloomy days. Two more child- 
ren followed in quick succession; but still my 
inward life was empty. Then came the tem- 
pest into my soul — tearing down the old, 
making place for the new. It lifted me on its 
pinions, and bore me away — into the real 
life. 
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Fate willed it that Scheffer, my first love, 
should again enter the tranquil orbit of my 
existence. He was sent as Oberleutnant to 
Augsburg. Thus did higher powers bring us 
together; and what had long been destined 
came to pass. 

In the small provincial town people soon 
began to whisper about our relation to one 
another; it even came to an "explanation" 
between Scheffer and his commanding officer, 
General Hohenhausen, who required from him 
a promise to break with me. My husband was 
naturally the last to hear the gossip, and even 
then, despite the proofs against me, he would 
have taken no steps towards divorce if he had 
not been as weak as he was magnanimous. 
But, influenced by his relatives, who pursued 
me with relentless hatred, he instituted pro- 
ceedings. 

I was declared guilty, and was, of course, 
obliged to leave Augsburg. I went to Munich, 
where Scheffer's family were desirous to 
receive me; but I preferred, with the protec- 
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tion promised me, to take up my existence 
under another roof. 

My husband's family were not, however, 
satisfied with having disgraced me. After 
the divorce, they contrived to induce the 
lawyer who in the proceedings had advocated 
my interests alone, to compose a pamphlet 
against me and Scheffer, for which they paid 
him £750. The aim of this production, which 
was a mass of infamous calumnies, was utterly 
to annihilate me, to close all doors against me. 
But it failed in that aim. Precisely this per- 
secution by my connections it was which led 
me back to happiness and to my former posi- 
tion in society. I came — thanks to the pam- 
phlet — to know the man who saved me from 
moral and material ruin, and to whom for 
more than thirty years, and up to the day of 
his death, I was a faithful and devoted friend 
and confidant. 

This was the Prince Chlodwig (Clovis) zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, with whom I hence- 
forth came into intimate relation. The world 
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— the great world, I mean — has till now known 
next to nothing of our friendship, although our 
intimacy was never any secret to a small circle, 
or to the Prince's family. 

Now, when so many, many years have 
passed by, when my life has lost all resem- 
blance to a tossing stream, or to the foam- 
flecked steed of Mazeppa, I can survey calmly 
those bygone joys and sorrows. I have 
strength, at this distance, to speak of them. . . . 

The pamphlet I have alluded to was not 
only circulated in society by my kind connec- 
tions, but for certain reasons reached the 
cabinets of the Imperial Council and the 
Embassies, and in this way came under the 
Prince's notice. 



Prince Clovis zu Hohenlohe- 

Schillingsfurst 

(a) Love 
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II 

Prince Clovis zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst 
(a) LOVE 

" Whenever I am long parted from you, I miss you, as one 
misses the flowers in autumn, the sun and the warm, inspiring 
airs of spring. I droop, and grow bitter and sullen." 

(Prom a letter of the Prince von Hohenlohe to the Baroness 
von Hedemann, October 29, 1873.) 

"Tell me, my dear fellow, what about this 
Frau Erzberger, of whose beauty the whole 
town is talking, and who is so shamefully 
persecuted by enmity and calumny? " 

It was Prince Clovis von Hohenlohe who 
thus spoke to Friedrich von Bodenstedt, dur- 
ing a visit to the poet's house. 

"Will your Highness step out on my bal- 
cony? " said Bodenstedt. "Up in the window 
of the house opposite stands the loveliest 

woman in Munich, with her brown hair that 
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must reach to her ankles, and hier wonderful 
forget-me-not eyes." 

The Prince looked silently across, and 
became very grave. 

"Do you know the lady, my dear Boden- 
stedt?" 

"I have made her acquaintance, Highness, 
and I have found a beautiful soul in the fairest 
of bodies. Her life is a romance. But I 
hardly know whether to you " 

"Yes, yes!" cried the Prince impatiently. 
"Tell me!" 

"She was born Baroness von Hedemann, 
and is the niece of a relative of Alexander von 
Humboldt, with whom she stayed for a long 
time at Tegel. That sphere of luxury and 
culture exactly suited her temperament and 
her inquiring mind. She has often told me of 
the walks in the Castle Park, when Alexander 
von Humboldt would suddenly break off in 
some profound speculation, catch her by her 
hanging plaits, and say, 'What damage these 
twin serpents will do some day ! ' 




BARONESS VON HEDEMANN IN HER YOUTH 

From a photograph 
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"Now, Highness, imagine a richly talented 
and passionate nature transplanted by a 
mariage de convenance with a much older man 
into absolutely Philistine surroundings. An 
utterly commonplace mother-in-law, ugly, 
envious sisters-in-law, interminable conversa- 
tions about pickled cucumbers and jam — all 
combine to drive this young creature to des- 
pair. The husband, of kind but feeble char- 
acter, had neither any understanding of his 
gifted wife nor the strength of mind to protect 
her against his family. Even on the wedding 
journey to Switzerland, the abyss that lay 
between the two natures was perceptible. 
For he, though a good and loving husband, 
showed no comprehension of his young wife's 
ideas or likings, and in the very earliest weeks 
of their life together she had already with- 
drawn into her former world of fancies, to him 
unknown. 

"The estrangement between them widened 
when they returned to Augsburg, and had at 
first to live upon her mother-in-law's estate. 
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Outwardly, the monotonous provincial vegeta- 
tion; inwardly, the secret yearning for a life 
full of difficulties and dangers . . . such was 
her existence in her gilded cage. Then there 
suddenly appeared the Fairy Prince, a young 
officer whom she had known and loved in her 
schoolgirl days. The rest your Highness can 
easily imagine: passionate love, scandal and 
divorce!" 

In my modest abode at 15 Karlstrasse, I 
was living miserably with the child which 
Scheffer's love had given me. For days at a 
time I ate nothing but bread and coffee; little 
did I dream that my life was being observed 
with compassionate sympathy from a house 
opposite. I was no longer living with Scheffer. 
Not that our love had waned — ah no! Our 
beautiful boy Hermann had but strengthened 
our mutual attachment, and we had striven 
with all our might for a legal union. Alas! 
there was no happy issue for our plans, for we 
were confronted by countless hindrances, and 
above all by the inflexible severity of the' 
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Church. According to her morality, we might 
by no means marry, and all steps taken by 
Scheffer — even his attempt to force the Dean's 
consent at the pistol's mouth — were entirely 
fruitless. 

One day — how amazed I was — a messenger 
brought me a bouquet. With the next morn- 
ing arrived a similar floral greeting — and so for 
many days, always anonymous and mysterious, 
until at last I found, in the heart of a' lily, a 
note with the humble petition of an admirer 
to be permitted to make my acquaintance. 

Half -curious, half -indignant, I knew not 
what to answer, and kept silence. But while 
I was still puzzling over this mystery and my 
best way of encountering it, there came a ring 
at the door. A gentleman entered. I felt at 
once that it was my unknown flower-giver. I 
saw before me a man not tall, but very pleas- 
ant to see, with an attractive face, wonderful 
eyes, and a noble bearing. I was captivated 
by the soft sweet tone of his voice. 

"Gracious lady, forgive my intrusion. I 
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am the Count L., and have been impelled to 
write to you. I have heard so much about you 
that the overpowering desire to make your 
acquaintance has silenced my reasoning fac- 
ulty. But if my presence is displeasing to you 
I am ready to withdraw." 

He did not withdraw; and he came again. 

He became my frequent guest; whenever his 
occupations permitted, we spent whole even- 
ings in delightful conversation at my small 
abode in the Karlstrasse. Ah, if the walls of 
that long-ago, cosy little room could speak! 
They would tell the world of a charming talker 
who could enhance each favourite theme, and 
who, by his spell, drew forth the confidences of 
a chastened and persecuted woman. Almost 
unconsciously, I gradually told him of my 
whole girlhood and wifehood. I described to 
him the childish years at my Uncle Schatz- 
ler's, the sweet, happy days that I lived 
through there. I told him of my school life; 
I broke off when my love for Scheffer began. 
It was painful to me to confide my passion to 
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this man, but he urged me on. "I will and 
must know all about you" — and so I con- 
tinued my tale. 

"Ah, you can scarcely imagine my growing 
despair when, despite my husband's goodness 
and his love for me, I found so little under- 
standing of my spiritual and mental needs. A 
chance meeting with Oberleutnant Scheffer, to 
whom I had once been engaged, awakened me 
from the state of apathy in which I had been 
living for years, and I entered upon a new road 
of unrest, torment and bliss. Scheffer was 
received everywhere in Augsburg society, and 
came to call on us. 

"My peace was over. I felt my first deep 
love kindle into new ardour, but I was honest 
enough to confess this feeling to my husband 
— for, to my distress, he had begged Scheffer 
to repeat his visit. My husband, however, 
appeared neither to understand nor to be 
troubled by my struggle. The pleasant young 
officer was extremely sympathetic to him, and 
he frequently invited him to dine or play cards. 
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"Our mutual passion increased with every 
day, yet we hardly knew one happy or un- 
troubled hour. There were moments when, 
after the intoxication of love, a reaction came 
to me, when I was tortured by pangs of con- 
science and could think of nothing but the 
kindness of my husband, whose one innocent 
crime was — not to be suited to my nature. 

"In such moments of remorse I would fling 
myself sobbing on a sofa, and fervently pray 
God to set me free from my consuming pas- 
sion. A thousand times I resolved to break 
off; but as soon as Scheffer appeared in his 
beauty and his youth, as soon as his arms went 
round me, my good resolutions were forgotten, 
and the spell of love possessed me with its 
wild electric magic. 

"Let us leave the ensuing sad events in the 
slumber of the past," I begged my friend, 
Count L., in a quivering voice. "The parting 
from my husband, from my dearly-loved child- 
ren, was heart-rending, and has left a never- 
ealing wound. 
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"Drearily did my lonely days go by as, alone 
in my little abode at Munich, I looked the 
desperate truth in the face. At this very time 
my father, who lived in Silesia, fell ill, and I 
was summoned to his deathbed. With tears 
he begged my forgiveness for having thrust me 
into a loveless union, but at the same moment 
he exacted from me a promise to break with 
Scheffer, since our marriage was plainly 
impossible. 

"Since then, I have never seen Scheffer 
again. 

"Poverty and grief would assuredly have 
killed me if my kind friend and cousin, Ida 
Hahn-Hahn, had not lovingly espoused my 
cause. She wished to rouse me from my 
despair, and proposed that I should accom- 
pany her on her intended trip to the East. I 
caught at this distraction as a drowning man 
catches at a straw, entrusted my child to the 
care of Scheffer's parents, and we set off 
together for Jaffa, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Mount Carmel. . . . The sight of all these 
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holy places made no impression on me from 
the religious point of view, but their historic 
and picturesque sides enchanted me. This 
glorious life lasted for some months. My 
grief, my torment, was almost lulled to sleep, 
until one day it awoke again in Munich. . . . 
Then you came, Count, and declared yourself 
my 'true friend.'" 

And my "true friend" brought many a 
cheerful hour into my lonely life. He became 
the focus of all my thoughts. In spite of his 
frequent journeys, in the midst of his busy life 
he found leisure to think of my amusement, of 
my reading. 

"At last," says his first letter, "at last I 
have a free evening to look forward to ! Unless 
you arrange otherwise, I shall come to-day as 
early as possible, perhaps about seven. In the 
meantime, I send the promised novel, and 
hope you won't cry too much over it." 

"I am an indulgent father-confessor," he 
said one evening, as we sat together at the tea- 
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table. "Tell me — is it true that, a short time 
ago, you applied to King Ludwig to save you 
from your distressed condition? " 

At this reminiscence my eyes filled with 
tears. "Yes, I, proud woman as I am, was 
obliged to beg for a loan, and from the King 
himself! When, after the divorce, I came for 
the first time to Munich, I met King Ludwig 
in the Arcade. Whether it was I myself, or 
my chestnut plaits, I know not, but the King 
looked round after me and smiled good- 
naturedly. After that I often saw him go by 
my window, and if he happened to look up, 
the same smile would play about his mouth, 
and a kindly nod soon followed. 

"Opposite to me lived Piloty, who had 
begged me to sit for the arm in one of his 
pictures. When I was returning one day from 
his studio, King Ludwig came along, and, 
incredible as it may appear, he addressed me, 
quite simply. After that he visited me from 
time to time — merely, as he said, for the 
pleasure of talking with me. 
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"Soon afterwards I left Munich and went 
to Augsburg, for my longing for my children 
left me no peace. Like an outlaw, I lived 
for some time in Goggingen, near Augsburg. 
I must tell you that after the birth of my son, 
my husband had withdrawn my allowance, 
and that, penniless except for the meagre sup- 
port which the Scheffers afforded me, and the 
help of my faithful nursemaid, I was dragging 
out a penurious and isolated existence. It was 
my nurse, too, who now and then contrived to 
procure me an hour or two's intercourse with 
my children. Indeed, my poverty was so 
great that the blacksmith with whom I 
lodged took pity on me and gave me 
three florins (gulden) for my return to 
Munich. 

"The thought of King Ludwig fortunately 
occurred to me, and I betook myself to the 
Castle. 

"'So the King has not been forgotten?' 
Those were the friendly words with which he 
greeted me as I stood, confused and nervous, 
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in the presence of His Majesty, unable to utter 
a syllable. 

'"But why did you so suddenly fly from 
Munich, my child — and what means that 
shadow on your face? ' 

"Then I told him of my desperate plight, 
and of all my anguish of mind. 

'"What I have here, is yours,' said King 
Ludwig, with a good-natured smile, and took 
from his bureau two thousand florins (gulden). 

"Now I was saved. I instantly returned 
with my little son Hermann to Goggingen, 
paid my debts, and hoped to remain there for 
a long time near my children. But it was not 
to be. My presence near Augsburg, my easy 
circumstances, awakened my husband's appre- 
hensions, and he sent our former house- 
physician, Durochez, to discover the source 
of my income. 

"I had no reason for concealing it from him, 
and informed my husband, through this chan- 
nel, that in my need I had turned to King 
Ludwig, and owed my salvation to his kindly 
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support. On the same afternoon, Dr. Du- 
rochez brought me three thousand florins 
(gulden) from Erzberger, with a message of 
profound regret for my distressed condition. 
' The thought that the mother of his children 
had applied for a stranger's help had given 
him great pain.' Nevertheless he urgently 
begged me to return to Munich, 'otherwise the 
family here would unceasingly persecute me.' 
"Then, as in all his other dealings, my hus- 
band allowed himself to be swayed by two 
contrary feelings. On the one hand, he was 
bitterly remorseful for having left me without 
material help ; on the other, he went in dread 
of his people. Ever since then my allowance 
has been punctually paid. . . . But my 
maternal heart was heavy still, for now I had 
to live far away from my dear children." 

In the summer of 1863 I was invited by 
friends to Salzburg. It was their reception- 
day, and we were assembled in the drawing- 
room; guests were coming and going. 
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"Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfurst," announced the servant at the door. 

Through the curtain came my friend — 
came Count L., with a lady on his arm, who 
was introduced as his wife. I gazed at him 
speechless. 

As soon as he came near me I managed to 
whisper, "It is you, my friend, my father- 
confessor? Why that mask, that incognito, 
for me? You are the famous Hohenlohe?" 

"Later," he said quickly. "I will tell you 
all later!" 

"When you receive this letter I shall be 
already in Munich, whence I depart in a few 
minutes. I implore you, do let me have a 
word, to my house, saying when I may come 
to see you. 

"Your unchangingly faithful 

"C. H." 

This note I received immediately after my 
return from Salzburg. Since I had known 
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"Count L." for the Prince von Hohenlohe, my 
almost regained tranquillity had been a thing 
of the past. Whither was such an acquaint- 
anceship, which already threatened to develop 
dangerously, likely to lead me? A faint hope 
of beginning a new life with the Count L. had 
gradually grown up in my heart. As a friend 
and confidant he had become so necessary to 
me that I contemplated with horror the void 
that a breach with him would create. The 
feeling which attracted me to this fascinating 
talker had nothing in common with the glow- 
ing passion which had bound me in the past to 
Scheffer; that had slumbered with time, and 
had left with me only the memory of a dream 
of love, in which I seemed to play rather the 
part of onlooker than heroine. It had been 
but a fairy-tale: I, a little, inexperienced 
"Princess Rosebud," Scheffer, a handsome 
young Prince who had awakened me from 
sleep and transplanted me to a strange, 
unknown world! But now I saw things very 
differently. Circumstances had matured me 
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quickly. Humiliation, need, grief, pangs of 
conscience, and above all an ever-growing 
longing for my forsaken children, had ploughed 
deep furrows in my heart. 

Bitter conflict raged in my spirit. Prince 
von Hohenlohe could not be to me what I had 
dared to hope for from Count L., and I 
regarded the future with terror ... for an 
inward voice relentlessly reiterated: "If you 
fall now, you are lost for ever." But then, 
other tormenting reflections occurred to me. 
My wings were broken ; like a wounded bird I 
must drag them after me in the dust ; morally 
I was already dead. What hope was there of 
lifting myself from the abyss to my former 
lofty station? What prospect of ever coming 
safely to port? All ways were closed to me. 
Was I to stand henceforth as a pariah by the 
roadside? to enjoy not one of those delights 
for which my heart so yearned? Youth, 
beauty, and high birth had destined me to 
play a leading part in the world, to take glory 
and admiration as my due — and now, what 
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fate loomed before me? In drear monotony 
to pine, or ... or what? 

"You can fall no lower," whispered the 
voice in my long, sleepless nights. "Take the 
hand that offers ; he is a noble friend, he gives 
you love, friendship, and will give you con- 
sideration and pride of place once more. . . ." 

"I shall expect you to-morrow between 5 
and 7 o'clock. 

"Alex, von H." 

That was the end of my striving. 

He came. All struggles, all scruples van- 
ished as soon as he looked in my face with his 
charming smile, his clear blue eyes. The same 
trustfulness with which he had inspired me at 
our earliest meeting now worked its spell on 
me again. I felt that my whole future exist- 
ence would be decided to-day. Something 
extraordinarily serious must have looked from 
my countenance, for Prince von Hohenlohe 
caught my hand, drew me down to a seat, and 
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said softly, "Do not take away your hand, 
dear friend ; do not be angry with me. I had 
known much of your life before I learnt it from 
you; and when I heard through Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt how deeply your connections had 
made you suffer, there sprang up in me the 
desire to stand by you, who stood so alone and 
were so persecuted. The thought of offering 
you my aid under my own name was painful 
to me — hence the little diplomatic deception. 
Perhaps I ought to have contented myself with 
the first visit, but I was gradually carried away 
by the magic of your soul and your beauty. 
. . . You possess all the 1 qualities which I 
most highly prize in a woman, which I have 
ever sought, and many times had imagined I 
had found — feminine grace and masculine 
understanding. Especially did your hatred of 
deception and your instinctive love of truth 
delight me. I am very honest with myself, 
and I try to be equally so with others. And 
thus I will make you no vain promises. I 
cannot, I may not, offer you more than my 
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arm to lean on and trust to for protection 
through all your life." 

The Prince stopped for an instant ; then, in 
tones of deep emotion, "Break with all else, 
Alex; be my true friend, and I will cherish 
you for ever. Be mine ; life without you now 
seems empty and desolate to me, for in you I 
find the one for whom my heart and soul is 
longing. Do not withdraw from me your con- 
fidence; it has become as necessary to me as 
are my active part in the higher interests of 
mankind, and the sphere of my political 
activity." 

There lay such truth in his words, and such 
energy in his glowing eyes, that my soul aban- 
doned all the conflict of the recent days. In 
that hour my whole life was altered. My 
friend lifted me from my critical situation to 
the level of his own; he became my refuge, 
my protection; and his love brought me not 
only the desired joy, but also the respect of all 
the world around me. As the repudiated wife 
of the banker Erzberger I was an outlaw; as 
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the friend of Prince von Hohenlohe I was 
courted, especially by those who had formerly 
turned from me. The very individuals who 
had pursued me with relentless hatred, such as 
the fabricator of the pamphlet, and my people- 
in-law, now made attempts to approach me; 
for each hoped to obtain through me some 
favour from the Prince. Their attempts were 
naturally unavailing. The paltry so-called 
"great world," which had so lately thrust me 
from its midst, would now have been proud 
and honoured to take me to its arms, if it 
could have known that in the years to come, 
the Prince — Bavarian Minister, President of 
the Ministry, Representative in the Reichs- 
tag, Lord-Lieutenant of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Chancellor of the Empire — never took a single 
political step, never delivered a speech, with- 
out having asked me, the once-disdained, for 
my counsel. 

But I kept silence — and kept it purposely. 

"I dislike writing, and write very seldom," 
he had said, on taking leave of me after our 
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first decisive interview; "yet I am going to 
ask you, whenever you feel you want to talk 
with me, to brighten my lonely hours with a 
letter." 

Soon afterwards I received the following 
undated letter, written during one of his 
journeys, from Lindau: 

"As you already know that I dislike writing, 
and write rarely and briefly, you will, my 
indulgent and kind-hearted friend, forgive this 
belated answer (without even an apology) to 
your last letter. 

"That you should have put faith in my 
vague words is worthy of you, and the proof 
of a noble disposition. Only those who are 
themselves deceptive see deception where none 
exists. Nothing is more attractive, more 
enchanting in a woman than truthfulness, and 
alas! nothing is more unusual. I believe that 
you are one of the exceptions. And through 
that, you become for me a magnet from whom 
I cannot escape, do what I will. 
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"I await the moment of my return to M. 
with great impatience, but unfortunately 
several weeks must elapse before I can come. 
In the meantime, keep me in kindly remem- 
brance. 

"C. H." 

Thenceforth the inner life of the Prince took 
a turn which will first be made fully clear by 
my revelations. In the Memoirs r (vol. i., p. 64 
et seq.) the editor refers to the lack of material 
for a presentation of the Prince's life and work 
in the years 1850-66. And he explains the 
fact thus: 

The Prince, he says, did not at that time 
keep a consecutive Diary. And his letters to 
the Princess Amalie, in which before his 
marriage he was wont to express his intimate 
feelings, then took (since he was happily 
wedded) quite naturally a different character, 
and confined themselves to mere statements of 
the occurrences and activities of the day. 

z Denkwurdigkeiten. 
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That is true enough ; nevertheless, the causes 
of this silence seem to me to be of quite a 
different sort. 

Prince Clovis belonged, from his youth to 
his latest years, to that rare type of statesman 
who, together with his diplomatic and political 
abilities, possesses a deeply sensitive soul. On 
one side, reason, cold calculation ; on the other, 
the profound need to live in close communion 
with a sympathetic nature — these two anti- 
thetic tendencies were with him united into 
exquisite harmony. The desire to share his 
emotions and sensations with a "sister soul" 
was in him, as in all the most sensitive and 
poetical natures, deeply marked. And with 
poets he had this, too, in common, that he 
would have only a woman as his confidant. 
At first it had been his sister Amalie, a beauti- 
ful and dreamy character, who thus attracted 
him ; with her he could romance in the moon- 
light ; to her he made his first confidences in his 
budding love for the Princess Marie zu Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. Before and during the first 
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years of his marriage (1847) Prince Clovis was 
greatly dependent on such intercourse. 

"I see more and more," he writes to the 
Princess Amalie on November 16, 1846, 
"what a whole world of confidence and trust is 
opening before me, and that it will be a safe 
harbour and refuge in all the vexations and 
fatalities of life." 

As a newly-wedded husband he was deeply 
in love ; he read and made music with his young 
bride; the great joy was to have a woman by 
his side, to be "no more that sad thing, a 
bachelor" (as he had written in his Journal for 
August 16, 1843), no more "alone" in his 
longing for an idyllic life. The burden of his 
anxieties would never again drive him down- 
ward in an attempt to escape from dejection 
and ennui. 

Four years go by; the princely couple travel 
to Russia; Princess Elizabeth, his youngest 
sister, goes to stay with her brother at Werki; 
it is she who now dwells with the Prince in his 
world of dreams. In the evenings, when he 
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returns from the supervision of his estates, or 
from the chase, she is always at his disposal, 
and feels herself blest indeed to be his spiritual 
companion, proud that he should confide his 
meditations to her. 1 And so Chlodwig von 
Hohenlohe had found once more a kindred 
spirit, and hence felt no need to inscribe his 
feelings in journals or letters. 

Soon afterwards, in 1853, ensued the return 
of the Prince and Princess to Schillingsfurst; 
then began his journeys to Rome, Berlin, 
London, Vienna, his parliamentary career — 
until the beginning of the 'sixties he seems to 
have lived in a whirl of feverish activity; there 
are no warm outpourings to his sisters; only 
dry statements of facts appear in the Diary; 
it is as if he purposely avoided making any 
references to his intimate or his domestic 
life. . . . The editor of the Memoirs 1 remarks 
on this, but does not investigate the reasons: 
"The Prince's Journal gives no picture of 

1 Memoirs (Denkwiirdigkeiten), vol. i., p. 70. 
*, vol. i., p. 147. 
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the active and happy family life of the lord 
of Schillingsfurst which, during this period 
( 1 853-1 866), was steadily developing; there 
were six children, all born before the year 
1862." 

Possibly the following statements may lead 
to some conclusions about the Prince's private 
life, which has hitherto been enveloped in a 
veil of mystery. 

Prince Clovis, in 1863, had reached his forty- 
fourth year; Princess Amalie, the confidant of 
his young days, had in 1857, against the desire 
of her family, married the Court painter, 
Richard Lauchert, and had thereby become 
estranged from her kindred. Whether the 
Prince, by his union with the Princess, had 
realised his youthful dream of "the shady 
by-path near the main road of life" must 
remain an open question. Beyond doubt the 
Princess Marie von Hohenlohe was the high- 
minded woman of whom Prince Clovis had 
once said: "Every day draws us nearer 
together, and that in no common degree, but 
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in such close and intimate communion that our 
eyes mutually radiate joy." . . . Their life 
together preserved the friendly character 
which it had assumed in the first days of union : 
"it was the most rational, the clearest, fairest 
life that can fall to a mortal's share," as he 
wrote to the Princess Amalie on March 5, 1847. 
Yes, it was rational and clear . . . perhaps 
too rational, too clear, for the Prince was 
a blend of reason, mystical dreaming, and 
poetry. 



(b) Confidence 
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(6) CONFIDENCE 

The love of truth, which he mentioned in 
his letter from Lindau, was the basis of our 
long mutual happiness. Boundless trust, 
without which lasting love and mutual esteem 
are impossible, drew us ever closer and closer 
till his death parted us. Innumerable exam- 
ples of this blind confidence rise in my memory ; 
I shall give only two, connected with episodes 
in my life between the 'seventies and 'eighties. 
One has to do with my long acquaintance with 
the Swiss poet, Heinrich Leuthold. 

I must now take the opportunity of demol- 
ishing a legend, much spread about in Munich 
at that time by a Bavarian writer. It repre- 
sented me as a capricious, eccentric mondaine, 
and designated my great affection for Leut- 

57 
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hold as a mere fancy (marotte). According to 
the writer, from the day my door opened to 
the ailing poet, I had ceased to exist for the 
gay company that hitherto had freely fre- 
quented my house. I was seen at no balls, 
theatres, promenades; but often, on a fine 
morning, I might be beheld rattling through 
the streets in my carriage, with Leuthold 
seated beside me. He, too, it was related, was 
lost to his former friends, and if any of them 
chanced to meet him out-of-doors, there was 
no end to the astonishment over his healthy 
looks, his bright eyes, his happy smile. . . . 
The gossiping folk of Munich had a new story 
about it every day; nevertheless, when it was 
seen with what tender and devoted care I 
nursed the sick man, people began gradually 
to shake their heads, and say "they didn't 
know what to think." 

The good folk could not get us to" rhyme 
together," as it were — he, the aging, almost 
dying poet, and I, the blooming, youthful 
woman. Malicious tongues talked now of 
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mutual love, now of a caprice on my part. 
Calumny even went so far as to spread abroad 
a rumour that my relatives had forced me to 
leave Leuthold, and, under medical advice, 
had sent me to the South in order to put an 
end to the connection. 

How far all this fantastic nonsense was from 
the truth I shall now show. 

In the beginning of the 'seventies, Leuthold 
was living in my vicinity, and had, for eight 
years, made attempt after attempt to make my 
acquaintance; but as if I had had a presenti- 
ment of the tragic result of our friendship, I 
had always repulsed these advances. At last 
he got his way by the following trick. 

One evening, talking lightly at a merry 
party of artists and writers, he let fall in the 
presence of a close friend of mine some insult- 
ing remarks on my person. When I heard of 
it, I begged Leuthold to come to my friend's, 
the Baroness von Gratz, and there over- 
whelmed him with angry reproaches, asking 
him by what right he had permitted himself 
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to compromise in such a manner a woman who 
had never done him any sort of harm. 

"Ah, Frau Baronin," he answered with a 
good-humoured smile — to one whose blood 
was boiling against the detestable creature! — 
"it was the only way, you see, to approach 
you, for I knew quite well that my words 
would be retailed to you, and that you would 
call me to account." 

"You poets have a very singular method of 
attaining your ends," I thought, but I could 
no longer be angry with the pleading eyes in 
that pallid face. That very afternoon we 
made it up, and from thence dates our friend- 
ship. The poet prolonged his first visit till 
evening, and read to us fragments of his epic 
Penthesilea, as well as other poems; moreover, 
he was so strangely impressive a personality 
that I seemed to be gazing enchanted into a 
world unknown. 

At first he seemed to draw fresh hope and 
joy from our intercourse, as is shown by the 
few poems that belong to that period. Thus 
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an infinite happiness seems to inform Des 

Meeres und der Liebe Wellen (Sea-waves and 

Love- waves), 1870; and in the Lenzlied (Spring 

Song) we feel the blossoming of a new April 

in his heart — 

"Timid hopes, and sweet illusions, 
Gently stir within my soul; 
Wild, long-hidden, dear delusions, 
Seem to break from my control; 

Is 't a tear, so softly flowing? 

Is 't a song that strives to say . . ."« 

But the poor fellow felt often the pain as 

well as the joy of love, for the distance between 

us was too great: I, in the very flower of my 

youth, courted and adored; he, a poor poet in 

broken health — and he wrote thus of us both: 

"It is thy lot in gleam and glow 
Of happiness to move; z 

',,308^ $offen, ffi^eS 5Bd't)tten> 
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My life is in the grave below, 
Thine in the skies above." 

("Farewell in 1871.")' 

Moreover, my relations with Prince von 
Hohenlohe, to say nothing of my maternal 
duties, enjoined upon me a certain reserve 
towards Leuthold, which, alas! only height- 
ened his passion. 

In the letters which he wrote me at that time 
he overwhelmed me with the whole fiery out- 
flow of his love, and also with the whole hatred 
of his soul for the Catholic clergy who fre- 
quented my house. His fury against the 
Catholic Church was so extreme that, dining 
with me on one occasion, he brought on him- 
self a violent haemorrhage by his hot argu- 
ments about the Mother of God. Painful as 
the incident was to me, I could not avoid 
harbouring my stricken friend, and nursing 
him until he was completely restored. But 

1 9ftein Seben Itegt in gittfteraiS, 
®u bift ein $ittb ber©omte." 

(„ Sebewoljl 1871. ") 
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unfortunately the poor poet was then resolute 
in refusing to leave my house, and this not 
only created much gossip in Munich, but was 
extremely disagreeable to the Prince, though 
he had no cause for jealousy of the unhappy 
Leuthold, who was already a wreck. How- 
ever, I found myself in the event obliged to 
seek another place of abode. 

Leuthold still remained some time in my 
old dwelling, and would stray sadly through 
the desolate rooms, uttering his sorrow in 
mournful lyrics; as in his poem Erinnerungen 
{Memories). 

"But in vain is all my calling, 
And I listen too in vain — 
Echo only gives me answer . . ."' 

Shortly afterwards, by the Prince's wish, I 
took a room for him in the Heustrasse, where 
he stayed until the period of his terrible men- 

*,,... bodj utnfottft, " fo Ijeijit e8 in feinetn ©ebidjt ,,6tin= 
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tal decay. . . . With that decay, his physical 
state grew steadily worse and worse. 

When I recall those bygone days, I ask 
myself mournfully whether the poet's hopeless 
love for me did not contribute to bring about, 
or accelerate, his tragic end. Any other feel- 
ing than a pitying and admiring friendship I 
could not give the broken man, but despite his 
condition, certain emotions still smouldered in 
him, which I, of course, could not gratify; and 
this set a gnawing jealousy in his heart which 
caused him infinite suffering. 

Two letters from the years 1876 and 1877 
express admiration for Prince von Hohenlohe, 
together with his grief at being obliged to re- 
nounce me, since my love belonged to another — 

"I believe now in electric fluids and magnet- 
ism; the Prince impresses me with his intel- 
lectual eyes. But all the more does it make 
me feel my inevitable fate close round me like 
an iron band; I have the sensation of a nerve 
laid bare. But I am fair enough to set Hohen- 
lohe above myself. 
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"My face is one on which 'Luck' has never 
cast its rays, and it has no longer any attrac- 
tion. ..." And the letter ends with this 
cry: "I carry in me a song that was begun — 
but just as it was most sweetly sounding, it 
broke off in a shrill dissonance. Now it is too 
late. ... I shall not find its close — I have 
missed the song of my life." 

How much he honoured the Prince may be 

seen by the poem To the Prince Chlodwig von 

Hohenlohe, on his birthday, March 31, 1876, 

which he sent with a laurel- wreath — 

"To the Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe 

" I feel right well, the while this crown I twine 
Of laurel round the brow so garlanded, 
How deep thy country's gratitude, and mine; 
How poor, how vain this offering, how dead, 
How all unworthy of the man who checks, 
Gazing into the face of times to-be, 
The pages of their history, and decks 
The times that are with leaves from this same 
tree."' 

x ,,^m ben gtfrften (Sljlobtmg oon fSoIjenfolje. 
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I received the second letter during my stay 
with the Prince in Paris; in it the poet's grief 
and jealousy sound still more strongly. 

Munich, June 13, 1877. 

"Dear Alex, 

"Every day I have intended to answer 
your letter, but I could not through inward 
agitation. All my friends think that you have 
given me up, but I believe inviolably in your 
affection for me, and in your fidelity. To 
myself I seem a martyr, and I live like an 
anchorite — lonely and forsaken, while you are 
yielding yourself to another in love. 

" I had no idea how terribly this involuntary 
abnegation on my part would affect my state 
of mind. You talk of material sacrifices made 
by you; I count them as small compared with 
the agony of soul which I feel at your giving 

®ir roinbe, bem ©anfgefutjl beg SSaterlanbg 
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your incomparable charms exclusively to 
another. But still I trust in your word, and 
hope that I shall again caress and kiss your 
fair and generous hand. 

"What made you speak of the ideas of your 
son Hermann, as if I had quite forgotten you; 
and how can you doubt my silence? Since 
your departure, I have never spoken your 
name to a stranger; only once did one of my 
friends put a question concerning you. I was 
silent, but the tears came into my eyes; he 
apologised, and did not press for an answer. 

"Day and night I think of you alone, and 
never, never has a man loved you as I have 
loved you; I only fear that I may go crazy 
before I see you again. The silly verse is 
always surging in my ears — 

"You dear, sweet, loving heart, 
Forgive me my deep smart." 1 

I am very unhappy, and feel quite ill. I eat 
only once a day, and then very little. Every- 

^©u Iiebe«, f%8, gutcS §erj 
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thing is costly, and I seem to need more money 
than I thought I did. 

"Life without you is nothing but misery; I 
must see you soon again, or I die. 

"Your unhappy 

"Heinrich." 

Deep compassion for my "sick Achilles" 
(as the Prince called him) filled my heart, and 
I would willingly have softened my friend's 
grief by my presence — but how could I, at the 
first call, forsake the man to whom love and 
duty had bound me for ever? Nevertheless, 
if the Prince and I could have foreseen that 
poor Leuthold's words, "I fear that I shall go 
crazy before I see you again," were not the 
result of exaggerated poetic fantasy, I should 
have returned, with his consent, to Munich. 
But I can still hear him say: " My lovely child, 
men do n't go mad or die for love;" and so I 
spent some weeks longer in Paris. Then sud- 
denly came the frightful news from my son 
Hermann: Leuthold had become insane. 

Instantly I hastened to Munich, but alas! 
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too late. I found my poor friend in a strait- 
jacket. My presence had a tranquillising 
effect; he would sit beside me for hours like a 
helpless child, listening to my consoling words ; 
sometimes lucid moments came to his shat- 
tered brain, and so I took him out of the 
asylum, believing in the possibility of his 
restoration. But unfortunately the improve- 
ment did not last long; the periods of lucidity 
became rarer and rarer, the attacks of delirium 
more frequent, and at last he had to be taken 
to the cantonal asylum of Burgholzli, near 
Zurich, his home. 

In August 1877 I accompanied my sick 
friend to Switzerland. Ah, that was a sorrow- 
ful journey! I shudder when I recall it; and 
to-day, after all these years, I ask myself how 
I found the strength to bear such sorrow. 

I then heard constantly from the asylum 
doctor and T. Bachtold, who were very kind 
in keeping me informed. I also, about a year 
later, went to see my friend, in company with 
his daughter Rita; but his condition had 
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become very much worse. For some time his 
life had been in less danger, but despite the 
hope which the doctor expressed in a letter 
of 1879, I was drawn irresistibly back to the 
poor poet. 

"Do go and see your sick Achilles," said 
the Prince, when Dr. Laufer again depicted 
Leuthold's state in blackest colours. On June 
30, 1879, I arrived at Burgholzli. The poor 
fellow knew me at once, but he had forgotten 
my name. He cried like a child, and continu- 
ally repeated: "Now that I have seen you 
again, I am glad to die." And indeed, when 
I reached Munich next day, I found a 
telegram awaiting me, to tell me of his 
death. 

During all these years I had not concealed 
the smallest circumstance about Leuthold's 
relations with me from my friend Hohenlohe. 
He knew of the poet's love, read his letters, 
was aware of the material help I gave the 
unhappy man, and never did the least suspi- 
cion enter into his mind. The good folk of 
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Munich alone found pasture for gossip in our 
friendly relations. 

And now a second proof of the unbounded 
confidence of my friend. 

A distinguished man in my circle had con- 
ceived a burning passion for me, against my 
will and entirely without response on my side. 
With all the force of my soul and strength I 
strove against this consuming love in a man 
who did not in any way attract me. But he 
pursued me by all possible and impossible 
means. It came to my having to use force to 
defend myself; and yet social exigencies for- 
bade me to close my door to him. He con- 
stantly visited me, nor could I avoid him in 
other places, and if I did turn the cold shoulder 
he would seize a pen and overwhelm me with 
declarations of his love. An almost insanely 
disordered imagination pervaded his letters. 
I shall cite only one — 

"I must write to you once more, and I will 
force you to hear me. I ask you this: If you 
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do not love me, why do you come to me in 
dreams every night and whisper such strangely 
maddening things in my ear? Do you know 
the story of the vampire who creeps about in 
the night and draws the life-blood of the 
living? So your image is gradually draining 
my life-blood, and usurping every motion of 
my brain. Aye: defend yourself, struggle and 
fight with me — but then let your weary head 
rest on my shoulder. Oh, I know not with 
what cords you hold me; if you slacken them, 
I shall sink into the grave; if you draw them 
close, I am a lost man. You cannot possibly 
tear yourself away from me for ever with two 
or three words — you dare not; I must speak 
to you once again. And if your spiritual 
tyrant, l to whom you pay such slavish obedi- 
ence, exacts an eternal separation, I ask you 
whether it is not against nature to drag 
through all your life a chain devised by subtly 
calculating men. Curses on the hours in which 
my rest has been destroyed by your presence; 

1 My confessor. 
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curses on the moment in which I ceased to be 
able to carry out my duties, and drank from 
that maddening source which I have learnt to 
know in your eyes " — and so forth. 

Finally, I hit upon a certain means of put- 
ting an end to this persecution, though it was a 
grief to me to ruin the man only because he had 
committed the crime of burdening me with his 
love. I handed all his letters over to my con- 
fessor, Father Obercamp. 

Prince Hohenlohe was in Paris during this 
episode. He could not protect me from a dis- 
tance, and I did not like to disturb him with 
a written account; but immediately on his 
return I considered it my duty to tell him all. 
I had no reason to repent my truthfulness; in 
his generous soul I found only indulgence and 
understanding. 

"Your confession the other day is still run- 
ning in my head. I am really proud that you 
felt it your duty to tell me. It shows that you 
cannot bear to tell me an untruth. Yet there 
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is little object in lying to me; still less is there 
any reason for hiding anything from me. I 
am a good, indulgent father-confessor, know- 
ing human nature as I do, and particularly 
feminine nature; I make allowances for it, 
especially when it is so beautiful an one as that 
of my dear Alex. 

"Your true friend." * 

Sometimes I think that my dear comrade of 
those radiant days decked me out with quali- 
ties which were only a reflection from his own 
soul — or does a woman who gazes upward in 
adoration at the beloved man really find 
blossoming in her with all sorts of slumbering, 
fair emotions, which from tiny buds soon break 
into splendid flowers? The Prince always 
admired and loved in me, besides my hatred of 
lying, the surrender of my "Ego"; though, 
according to my feeling, such a "sacrifice" was 
merely the outcome of natural impulse. It 
was the infinite goodness of his heart which 
often caused me to conceal from him sorrow, 

1 From Aussee, 1883. 
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anxiety, or physical suffering; especially at 
the times that we were separated, or that he 
was spending heavy hours immersed in politi- 
cal affairs. "Why," I would say to myself, 
"should I trouble his busy life with my rela- 
tively trivial feminine worries? My friend 
belongs first and foremost to the public. Shall 
I, who should bestrew his strenuous path with 
fragrant roses, and irradiate it with light and 
joy — shall / darken his scanty hours of 
leisure?" But as if a mysterious telepathy 
existed between us, his tender heart always 
divined my little secrets; to one of these the 
beginning of the following letter refers — 
it came from Schillingsf urst at the end of the 
'sixties — 

"If I were only sure that all was well with 
you ! But I always fear the contrary and get 
anxious, particularly as I know that you do go 
through such times as that in the beginning of 
October, without my hearing anything about 
it." 
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Another time, when I had reproached myself 
for having told him about an operation which 
had been performed on me, he says: "You 
do n't say how you are going on. I hope that 
you are better, and that your suffering was at 
least partly the effect of the chloroform. It 
makes me so miserable to know that you are 
unwell, and to be able to do nothing for you. 
Indeed you are not egotistic. That reproach, 
which you make yourself in your letter, is 
unjust. I know no one who is so self-sacri- 
ficing as you are. It is one of the many 
qualities which I prize and revere in you, and 
for which I gratefully kiss your hands. 

"Your faithful friend." 



(c) Poetry 
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My friend's mind never rested. His 
thoughts were ever busy with the future, and 
the development of his plans; but in the mean- 
time he longed for repose, for respite from 
active life, for the bliss of a tranquillising love. 
And he seemed to find all that in me. 

"You are my oasis," he said so often. " My 
heart sings when I see you; you give me light, 
the dreams of youth — you are my fairest 
world, my peace on earth." 

And in his enthusiasm he would improvise 
thus — 

"You ask me why, though erst so cold, 
I now breathe warmth and joy; 
You ask me why, though erst so old, 
I laugh like any boy. 

" You are my spring, my sunlight clear, 

Your eyes have wanned me through — 
81 
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Broken the ice about me, dear, 
Brought back my boyhood too." 1 

"With your forget-me-not eyes you can 
charm back the spring into my soul; often, 
beautiful Alex, I look up to you as to a goddess 
who in her glory has erringly descended to me, 
poor mortal, because she gazed compassion- 
ately on the urgent weariness of my life and 
thought she would like to brighten my arid 
path with her golden rays. See how you 
revive in the old politician the bygone days 
of poetic fantasy! 

"Once again spring-sun is beaming 
In the streets all gay and bright; 
And my heart is set a-dreaming, 
Heart so long denied the light. 

\,®u fragft, roaruut id}, fonft fo fait, 
Sfom roarm Bon SBorten uberquelle: 
©u fragft roarum id), fonft fo alt, 
9»id) nun fo jugenblidj erb,eHe ? 

,,®u bift mcin Sen?, tnetn ©onnenltdjt, 
®ein ©lid* tft'S, ber mid) roarm burd&bringt, 
3)er meineg ^er^cnS 6i8 gerbrictyt, 
®er mtr bie Sugeub roieberbrtngt. " 
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" Like the trees now gladly breaking 
Into April beauty — see! 
Budding, whispering, awaking, 
So my youth awakes in me; 

" So to-day, in poet-fashion, 

I go rhyming, chiming these — 
*T is the spring, the vernal passion, 
Budding, like the old-young trees." 1 

By the Prince's diaries and letters we see 
that in his hours of rest he often yielded 
himself to an almost extravagant mood of 
self-analysis and nature-worship. He loved 
Nature as he loved Art, and had the power 
to embody his mysticism and high imaginings 
in artistic forms. 

I , , SBieber fd^eint bic grufjlinggfonne 
3n bie <3ttaj?en IjeH herein; 
Sftid) burdjbringet grfiljlingSWonne, 
SBct betn lang entbeljrten ©djein. 

,,38ie bie 35aume bei ber neuen 
grilfjlmgStud'rme <Saft burdjbrtngt, 
3Bie fie fproffcn, fid) enteuen, 
Sllfo fuljl id) mid) berjungt. 

,,2Benn idj brum nad) SDid)tertt>etfe 
,98omte' — , Sonne' Ijeut gereimt, 
@o ucrgletdj e§ neuem Slctfc 
®a8 au§ altem SBaume Eeimt. " 
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In his youth the Rhine had inspired him. 
41 With all my philosophy," he wrote, "I should 
feel unhappy if I had not Nature — the silver 
moonbeams mirrored in the Rhine, and the 
dusky hills, and the stately Ehrenbreitstein." 1 

Or, brooding in his loneliness at Schillings- 
furst, he looks out of the window and dreams — 

"Ah, how it tranquillises! That wonderful 
fair moonlight, spread over the distant valleys 
and hills! It is all so quiet and peaceful and 
warm; spring zephyrs play up here amid the 
peaks. ..." And the young Prince, who 
had just become master of SchilHngsfurst by 
the death of his brother Philipp Ernst, finds 
comfort in the thought that "this old home is 
not standing deserted and dead in the beauti- 
ful night, but belongs to a 'spoilt poet,' who 
gazes out into the moonlight now and again." 2 

Indeed, his poetic bent could even conquer 
his passion for the chase. Once, on a chamois- 
hunt, when his guests were eagerly pursuing 
the prey, he forgot the object of the day's 

1 Denkwurdigkeiten, L, 17. * Ibid, i., 36. 
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amusement, and, in reciting poems to his sister 
let the driven chamois pass him unhurt ! And 
at the end of the expedition he was enthralled 
by a tiny bird, which, frightened by the report 
of the guns, had sought refuge with him. * 

The Prince often spoke to me of this inci- 
dent, already familiar through the Princess 
Elizabeth's letters. It had been a great joke 
with the party, for to the other sportsmen it 
seemed simply incredible that a "gun" could 
let himself be put off by a small bird! 

He was a poet in the full sense of the word, 
for verse was not to him a mere pastime, but a 
genuine need ; he sang because his soul impelled 
him. Did he wish to impart some of his joy 
in his own optimism, he instinctively clothed 
his thought in axiomatic garb : once he thought 
of embodying it in a novel. "The compre- 
hension of grief, and the power of analysing it, 
will always save me from being wholly oppres- 
sed by it, for that man alone is truly miserable 
who cannot weep for sorrow." And, poet- 

1 Denkwiirdigkeiten, i., 151, 
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fashion, he turned this reflection into verse, 
making a gasel out of it — 

" In the sky, dark clouds are heaping, 
On the stem, sweet flowers are sleeping, 
And the waves are flowing dully, 
And a stillness strange is creeping 
O'er the pasture-lands so thirsty. 
Ah, like such storm-warnings stealing 
In the sultry days of summer, 
Are the hours when, dimly feeling 
All its need, the heart imploreth 
Tears, quick tears, for sorrow's healing!" 1 

That was how he sang as a boy of twenty- 
three, and in old age his nature remained 
unchanged: at sixty-three he cheated his grief 
at the death of his loved daughter, Stephanie, 

*,, SBolfen auf bent $tntmel fteigen, 
SBIiiten roelfen an ben Stoetgen, 
Unb bie SBellen fliejien langfam, 
Unb eg fenft fid) bangeS ©djroetgen 
Stuf bie burftenben ©efilbe. 
Sid), rote bie ©etoitterjeidjen 
3n ben fd)tt>t![en ©omntertagen, 
Senen fiebengftunben gletdjen, 
®a bag $erg, alt unb oerfjdrtet, 
Sljranen wunfdjt, umgu ertoeidjen!" 
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by putting it into a sonnet, which he read to 
me some weeks afterwards in Paris, with tears 
in his voice — 

"Covered with flowers, they bore thee to thy rest. 
And flower-scents were all about thy bier 1 — 
Ah, 1;hou wert like an April blossom blest, 
And like the sunbeams in the summer, dear. 
For when thou cam'st came joy and youthful zest, 
And every heart awoke, as the bright clear 
First green awakes in April-time — and best 
Of all, young birds sing out for men to hear. 
All now is gone that made our joy and pride: 
Sweet eyes are closed, their light is out for aye, 
Soft lips will never, never smile again. 
When with their flowers they stood thy grave beside, 
I was as one unseeing. . . . Take to-day, 
Darling, my wreath, women from tears of pain." 1 

z ,,Wan Ijat in SBIutnen ®id) gur Sftulj getrogen, 
(Sin 35lutent)audj gteljt fiber ®eine ©ruft. 
®u ttmrft ja fclbft mic Seng unb gruljlinggbuft, 
SEBic ©onnenfdjein on bli'ttenreidjen £agen. 
llnb wenn ®u famft, gog greube, gog SBeljogen 
3n jebeS §erg, roie wenn ber grfiljlinggluft 
Sag junge ©run gu neuem fieben ruft 
llnb fanft im §ain bie -Kaditigallen fd)Iage«. 
%un ift ba&Jn, toaS un§ fo &ocb beglutft, 
gg brad) be« SlugeS ftrablcnb fetter ©long, 
®oS Ijeitre Sadjeln Seiner Sippen fdjttmnb. 
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His was the true poet's soul, which decks a 
dear child's fresh-made grave with a wreath 
twined of tear-drops. And, despite his years, 
he was ever young at heart. What he said of 
his friend, A. von Binzer, applies much better 
to himself, for he was the fortunate one who 
knew how to keep the happy mind of youth far 
into old age. Here is the poem, which he 
wrote in my album — 



"To keep the heart of youth undimmed within, 
Though time has bleached the hair to chilly grey— 
This is what all desire, yet few can win, 
For only to the blessed shows that way. 
And some will mock the hours with laughter thin, 
And some will dully creep through day-by-day, 
But whether in the breast be calm or din, 
Each heart must surely turn to ice, men say. 
Yet when I saw thee, all my fearing died — 
For the world's strife had left thy head unbowed; 
Thou, of thy strength, hadst flung old age aside, 
And he who in such conflict holds him proud, 



3H§ fie mit S3lumen ®einen @org flcfd^mudft 

©tonb i(fy gel&'jjmt bor @<tymerj. 9Jimm Ijier ben Sron?, 

®eliebte$ $inb, ben id» in fjjranen ttmnb !" 
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Shines, though his heart may slowlier pulse, with 

wide 
Clear beams of youth that break through age's 
cloud." 

Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe 

(at the end of the 'seventies). * 

",,311151. oonSBinger: 

®en frozen ©inn ber Sugenb gu erljalten, 
SBenn audj bag Sllter fdjon bie fiodfen bleidjt, 
®ag ift wag jeber ttmnfd)t, bod^ fdjtoer erreid)t, 
SSBeil nur bem ©Iudfli^cn eg oorbefjalten. 
£)b roir nun frot)lid) mit ben ©tunben flatten, 
•Ob ijjr ^ftlegmatifcfi burcb bie Sage fdjleidjt, 
llnb ob'g im S5ufen fturmet obet fd^roeigt, 
@g mufj bag §erj boch nadj unb nad) erfalten. 
®oc^ felj id) ®icb, fo fdjroinbet oil mein 3agen, 
®enn ungebeugt im'tampfe mit ber SBelt, 
#aft ®u bag Sitter aug bem SBeg gefdjlagen. 
28er fidj ben SUhit in biefem Sampf erljalt, 
®er bleibt, mag aud) bag #erj ib,m Ieifer fd)lagen, 
SSon cro'gcr Sugenb ©onnenfdiein erljellt. " 

gfirft Sljlobwig Bon ^ojjenlolje. 
(@nbe ber fiebjiger Saljre.) 
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(d) ALT-AUSSEE 

The Prince von Hohenlohe possessed at 
Alt-Aussee a little country cottage, which in 
1865 he had metamorphosed into a charming 
cosy villa; and there he loved to spend part of 
the summer. It was the most delightful time 
for both of us. The Prince loved the quietude 
of this rural place, where he could give him- 
self up entirely to the welcome ease of country 
life. The Princess, on the contrary, with her 
love for social gaieties, preferred to go to 
one of the "Cures" or to stay in Vienna with 
her brother-in-law, Prince Constantine. Her 
husband, though he disliked such restless ways 
himself, was too kind and considerate to raise 
any objection; indeed, no one at all suspected 
how uncongenial the life was to him. His 

enjoyment began when he had settled his 
93 
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family down in some fashionable "Bad" and 
could escape to the tranquillity of Alt-Aussee. 

Near Alt-Aussee there is an enchanting little 
spot called "The Market" {der Markt), sur- 
rounded by hills and woods, filled with light 
and sunshine; and there I usually spent the 
summer when Prince Hohenlohe was at his 
villa. 

Early in the mornings we would ride out 
into the wood. All round mysterious silence 
— only the twittering of birds, the rustling of 
tree-tops, bespoke some secret life around us. 
Our horses moved friendlily along . . . when 
suddenly a fancy seized me — oh, to gallop off 
through the trees, with no fixed aim in view, 
just the joy of speed ! And without saying a 
word, I fled away over hedges, through thick- 
ets; the branches whipped my face and breast 
— but I tore on faster, ever faster. . . . Pic- 
tures of the past arose before me — pictures 
of a monotonous respectable existence. . . . 
Could it have been I — that quiet young 
woman who once lived lonely on an estate near 
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Augsburg with good, respectable mamma-in- 
law? Was that I, in that petty world with its 
petty interests? The uniform life, the mono- 
tonous talk, the incessant gossiping — had all 
this really been, or was it only an unpleasant 
dream? And those afternoon walks, those 
drives in the obsolete carriage, with the obso- 
lete sisters-in-law? . . . Oh, gallop, gallop, my 
little horse, quicker and farther! Away with 
dreary memories — the world is mine now, and 
freedom is mine. 

Farther and farther did my fancy send back 
tendrils into the past. Dazzling sunbeams 
scorch the arid steppes — all round is only sky 
and land. Wild horses riot in the grasses, 
and on the far horizon suddenly something 
emerges. A horse — has it wings? for it scarcely 
touches the ground, so high and swiftly does 
it course through the air. But there is a rider 
on its back, proud and as if carved from bronze, 
and madly he gallops into the night, till he and 
his steed sink down exhausted on the desolate 
steppe. ... It is Mazeppa and his horse! 
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And at last, with glowing cheeks and stream- 
ing hair, which wraps me from head to foot, 
I draw rein. Behind me comes Prince von 
Hohenlohe; his eyes are almost angry. 

"Oh please, don't scold me; it's such a 
wonderful sensation to let oneself get intoxi- 
cated by speed, and see the pictures of the past 
streaming by one in imagination." 

"Who could be angry with you, my beau- 
tiful Alex, you ardent, rushing stream of 
passion! Come, let us go quickly back to 
the lake." 

We fastened our horses to the nearest trees 
and sank down in the grass. 

"You lovely thing! Now, with your loos- 
ened hair, your blazing eyes, you seem like 
some wild Amazon at the head of her warlike 
troop, awaiting only the signal of her leader. 
In such moments I feel as if you belonged to 
another world than this petty commonplace 
one of ours. . . . And yet I may call you mine, 
my very own. . . ." 

The sun had meanwhile climbed high, and 
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was mirrored in the calm surface of the lake 
that smiled at us so alluringly. 



Wrapped in the brown mantle of my hair, I 
let myself float slowly with the current, lying 
motionless with closed eyes. An ineffable 
sense of well-being thrilled me through and 
through. Suddenly I felt two arms go round 
me — heard a whisper: "My lovely Alex. . . ." 

They were splendid days. Riding and sport 
— these were, beyond doubt, my element; it 
was for them that I had so infinitely longed 
when I sadly mused in my golden cage at 
Augsburg. I often accompanied Prince Hoh- 
enlohe to the chase. We would now and then 
spend the night "in a drawing-room," as he 
used quaintly to call a barn, and, next morn- 
ing, would betake ourselves to the hills with 
the first dawn of day. He was a renowned 
shot, but sport was no passion with him, and 
frequently, as is shown in the episode of the 
little bird already narrated, the poet in him 
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would gain the upper hand. Then he would 
improvise sad lyrics upon the death of the 
poor beasts, or quote Alfred de Vigny's Le 
Cor: 

"J' aime le son de cor, le soir, au fond du bois 
Oh! que le son decor est tristeau fond dubois." . . . 

— so he would troll the mournful-sounding 
refrain. 

The coming of autumn ended our idyll, and 
intense was the grief with which we tore our- 
selves away from one another. Our daily 
companionship had become more than a habit 
to us — it was a need, an absolute necessity. 
Not only love and mirth, but friendship, deep- 
est faithful friendship, bound us together. 

"Farewell, farewell," said the Prince sadly 
at our parting. "Now I must relinquish for 
another long while my dear friend, my good 
comrade. All others are so alien to me — so 
uninteresting. All pass me coldly by — or I 
pass them. No one knows where my longing 
lies — that it is you who are my joy, my sun- 
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shine. I must leave my oasis — the desert 
swallows me up." 
We parted. 

"Alt-Aussee, September 4, 186 — . 

"I am beginning a letter to you, dear Alex, 
though the longed-for Monday on which your 
promised word is to come, is still in the future. 
But fate has spoilt me this summer by grant- 
ing me the boon of seeing you and talking with 
you almost daily. And so I find it hard to 
get used to being parted from you again for 
weeks and months. I often ride past your 
windows, where a dismal notice announces 
that there are rooms to let, and spoils my 
attempt to deceive myself into thinking that 
your sweet startled eyes are looking through 
the iron railings. Those six weeks from July 
13 were a beautiful time. Now I wander 
about, aimless and lonely, without that mag- 
netic spell to draw me on the familiar way to 
' The Market. ' Friend Kels or Kris, z whom I 
often meet, looks at me with compassionate 

1 The landlord of my abode. 
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smiling eyes, as though he would say: 'I know 
she 's gone.' 

"I positively dislike it now when I have 
time and leisure to go into the garden-street. 
What good is leisure to me? I employ it 
solely in reading, writing letters, and putting 
my domestic affairs in order. 

"I am very curious to know how your 
journey turned out? and how you are, and how 
your abode in Munich was looking, and what 
news you have for me? . . . 

<"I have just got your letter. I kiss you 
fervently for keeping your word so well. I am 
sorry that you found bad news 1 awaiting you, 
and are going to be bored by the tedious Eckl. * 
I much distrust her. 

"As always, 

"Your faithful friend." 

Every summer after that brought us 
together in this way, without, however, mak- 
ing any other change in our mode of life; 

1 My family affairs. 

2 A friend of mine. 
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indeed, the Prince was more careful than 
before " de garder les dehors," for thus we could 
more safely see one another often in Munich. 

"Aossee, July 30, 1864. 

"I have just had your letter, dear Alex, and 
hasten to say that I see no reason why you 
should not bring Marie 1 with you. 

"I should think it unwise, moreover, to 
leave her there entirely at the mercy of the 
Eckl, in whom I have scant confidence. But 
you must make very sure that she does not 
chatter here, for it would be much more dan- 
gerous in this neighbourhood than in Munich. 
I am delighted that K. has taken the rooms at 
Spangel for you. 2 I look forward beyond 
measure to seeing you again, and am very 
curious to hear something about your parley 
with your husband. 3 The dream has no foun- 
dation in reality this time, nor have I paid 
any ' dangerous ' visits. I have called only on 
my friend on the Aim, but those were quite 

1 My maid. ' At Alt-Aussee. 

3 1 had begged my husband to entrust the children to me for 
some months of the year — but in vain. 
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harmless occasions. I do not quite under- 
stand how anybody can pay court to a being 
who smells of the cow-stall. . . . "The Mar- 
ket' is rather empty this year. Your three 
elderly adorers are there again, also the jour- 
nalist from Vienna. Adieu, and to our speedy 
meeting. Tell me precisely the day of your 
arrival. 

"With heartfelt kisses, 

"Your faithful friend." 

The allusion to the "dangerous visits" is a 
joke about a passing jealousy on my part; and 
by the "friend on the Aim" he means a young 
peasant woman, Leopoldine. 

The good old custom then still prevailed of 
peasants inviting their masters and mistresses 
to weddings; and when, after the plighting of 
the troth, the wine went round, the proprietor 
of the estate drank out of the same glass as the 
bride, and kissed her. Leopoldine was a saucy, 
pretty girl at whose wedding the Prince had 
been the year before. Afterwards he used to 
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laugh and say that no doubt it would be very- 
delightful to touch so fresh a fruit with one's 
lips, if only she did not smack quite so strongly 
of the peculiar perfume of the cow-stalls. 

By my three "adorers" the Prince means 
the Hungarian Count Hunyadi, a Baron Sala, 
and an opera-singer, who all three courted 
my favour. I must make special mention of 
the Count Hunyadi, who has remained in my 
memory on account of his heroic demeanour 
towards me in a dangerous situation. 

During a walk through the wood near 
Aussee with the Count and my little son 
Hermann, a bull suddenly appeared in our 
path. I had just sufficient presence of mind 
to push my son over a hedge, and then I stood 
trembling in expectation of being attacked by 
the bull. My adorer, the old Count, left me 
in the lurch, and fled. ... I know not what 
would have become of me if the Prince had 
not suddenly appeared on horseback, like St. 
George with his sword. He saw the danger 
instantly, and coolly attacked the bull; in the 
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meantime, some people who had followed the 
animal came up, and we were saved. . . . 
Later we laughed heartily over the chivalrous 
behaviour of Count Hunyadi. 

That summer I also made the acquaintance 
of the Duke of Augustenburg. With the 
Prince, we made a little trip to Feldafing. The 
Duke told us many things about his political 
career, and gave the impression of a quiet, ami- 
able man with optimistic views, who took a 
deep interest in art. His keen eyes discovered 
on this occasion a wonderful old silver clasp 
worn by a peasant woman. She happened to 
possess two of these, and the Duke bought 
both from her — one he intended for the 
Duchess and the other he presented to me 
as a souvenir of the pleasant trip. 

Innumerable letters which the Prince wrote 
me to Munich, after we had enjoyed the splen- 
did free life at Alt-Aussee, speak of the beauti- 
ful days gone by, and of the loneliness which 
— I may say so without vanity — my absence 
caused him to feel. The greater number of 
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these letters I have, for certain reasons, 
destroyed — only a few remain. He writes 
thus, while on a journey — 

" Josef Draxler 
K. K. Postmeister, 

Gasthof and Realit: Besitzer, 
in Admont." 1 

September 30, 18 — . 

"The superscription of my paper shows 
you that I am on the road. It is too early 
to go to bed, so I have got some paper from 
the postmaster to write to you on. How sad 
it is to be writing to you again, after having 
such a good long time together without need- 
ing that pis-aller for exchanging our ideas. 
Your departure made me feel unusually melan- 
choly and 'lost.' I don't know what I shall 
do now that I can no longer ride to ' The Mar- 
ket.' That hour was the axis of the whole 
twenty -four. You do n't know what you are to 
me. I am spellbound in your magic circle, 
and could not get free even if I would. How 

1 " Joseph Draxler, 
K. K. = KonigMcher, Kaiserlicher: = Royal and Imperial Post- 
master; Hotel Proprietor, 
Admont." 
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often to-day I wished that you were with me, 
on my lonely journey. It is a fine road 
through the Emstal, and wonderful sun and 
moon effects made it still more 'charming,' as 
Frau Binzer 1 would say. I took a stroll in 
the village where I lunched. A man came up 
as if to greet me, and as I looked at him in 
surprise and rather coldly, he excused him- 
self: 'I thought you were Limberger.' So 
know herewith that I have a double called 
Limberger. I should like to make his 
acquaintance. ..." 

Another letter from Aussee expresses the 
same grief at my absence — 

"Aussee, October 29, 1873. 

"Forgive me, dear Alex, for breaking my 
promise. I got through my journey so quickly, 
and was so busy when I reached its end, that 
I could n't find a quiet moment in which to 
write to you. I have been back here some 
days, and as I have had no letter from you I 
gather that you are in doubt as to my where- 

1 A friend of the Prince. 
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abouts. I passed through Munich on the very- 
evening that you must have left it. I stayed 
only half-an-hour, and did not go beyond the 
hall of the railway station, whence one can see 
into the town. It was night, and there was a 
thick fog in the streets. I looked at them very 
indifferently, for I knew you were not there ! 

"I can't say that I feel exactly in a 'rosy 
temper' just now. I never am when long 
parted from you. I miss you as one misses 
the flowers in autumn, the sun, and the warm 
inspiring airs of spring. I droop, and grow 
bitter and sullen. But sometimes your face 
comes to me in a dream. 

'"Even when comes the morning, 
It does not go away, 
So in my heart I bear it, 

Through all the live-long day.' 1 

"That is just what has happened to me 

1 ,,tlnb tntt bent Iraum beS SCftorgenS 
(Sntflieljt el nimmermcljr, 
®atm trag idj e§ im ^crjen 
®en gangen Sag limpet." 

The stanza is by Heine. 
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to-day, and the dream has reminded me that 
it is my turn to write. 

"I have another commission for you. I 
want a silver ring, like the golden scarf-ring 
that you gave me — of dull silver, with the same 
inscription in green enamel. Have the great 
goodness to order such an one for me, and 
keep it till I come, or write about it. * 

"Old Madame B. 2 still makes allusions, and 
evidently wishes that I should take her into 
my confidence. She is beyond doubt terribly 
curious to find out something about you. But 
I turn a deaf ear, and give her no information. 
She goes next week; then we are quite alone, 
except for the dear aborigines! As yet I have 
made no visits, 3 and can with a good conscience 
subscribe myself 

' ' Your faithful friend. ' ' 

1 For the Princess. 

2 Frau von Binzer, an elderly lady who lived at Aussee. 

3 A joke about jealousy. 
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(g) SCHILLINGSFURST 

We had ourselves foreseen that our relation- 
ship could not remain for ever a secret. 
And indeed not only the Prince's immediate 
circle began to suspect something, but public 
opinion, too, was soon busying itself about us. 
All at once there arose in the political world a 
murmuring and whispering which threatened to 
turn ere long into open speech and designation. 

The "Centre" and the clerical party were 
eager to turn the private life of the Liberal 
leader into a weapon of their warfare with him. 
But King Ludwig intervened at the right 
moment, and begged the Prince to separate 
from me for a short time, and thus silence 
the scandal. 

We therefore decided that I should leave 

Munich and go to my friends, the von U s, 

at Salzburg. I remained there nearly six 

113 
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months, but our separation was not so pro- 
longed, for the Prince visited me as soon and 
as often as was fitting, and when it chanced 
that he was alone at Schillingsfurst I would go 
over there, and we would spend a day in the 
quiet, isolated castle. 

"(Undated.) 

"My ladies depart this evening," he wrote 
on one occasion, "and I accompany them for 
some leagues, but then return immediately, so 
that I shall be here again to-morrow. I hope 
to find a letter from you when I get back. Do 
not make me wait too long, dear Alex — I am 
so depressed that I really need a word from 
you. I shall now be quite alone, and shall 
miss you more than ever. If you are well, and 
if your heart whispers such a wish to you as 
one to see me, and if you do not dread the 
fatigue, do come over again for a day. Nobody 
saw you, and your visit went by quite unno- 
ticed. A thousand kisses." 

This visit was to cause us — and me in par- 
ticular — an unpleasant surprise. 
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We were sitting in the Prince's study, talk- 
ing eagerly, when we heard the sound of 
wheels, and, looking out of the window, saw, to 
our unbounded astonishment, the Princess 
getting out of her carriage. She had unex- 
pectedly returned from her journey. 

"Oh, I should like to leave the Castle as 
quickly as possible! " I said, in some agitation. 

"No, you must stay — you cannot go now," 
was his decisive answer, upon which he left 
the room, and in a few minutes re-entered 
with the Princess. 

"Dearest Marie, permit me to present to 
you our guest, the Baroness von Hedemann." 

After the usual banal phrases, the Princess 
invited me with charming cordiality to stay for 
dinner; I sought a pretext to excuse myself, 
but she said smilingly — 

" Non, non, restez, Baronne; vous connaissez 
le vieux proverbe: 'Qui va d, la chasse, perd 
sa place."' And I stayed till the evening. 

On another occasion, to bejsure, the grande 
dame showed herself in a somewhat different 
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light. I was much surprised, one day, to 
receive a visit from her family physician, Dr. 
Sch . Somewhat awkwardly he intro- 
duced the topic of my relations with the 
Prince. The Princess, he added almost 
timidly, might be caused infinite suffering. 
.... On whose prompting he had under- 
taken what I might qualify as so tactless a 
step is unknown to me. I of course told the 
Prince of his visit, and he informed his wife. 
She was furious, and perhaps wounded in her 

conjugal pride . . . and Dr. Sch was 

forthwith dismissed. 

The little occurrence at Schillingsfurst did 
not prevent the Prince from inviting me again, 
for, much as he longed for the quiet of his 
Castle, loneliness always drove him into 
melancholy hypochondriacal musings, as he 
told me in our talks together — and so my 
presence became a real necessity to him. If 
I were not there, utter dejection possessed 
him; and at such moments he yielded 
himself to those poetic fancies which so 
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constantly amazed me in a diplomat of his 
calibre. 

The following letter gives a good idea of 
such moods — mournful regret for the tran- 
siency of earthly things alternates with long- 
ing to be able to seize and hold the fleeting 
joy; and in vain he seeks to allay the rising 
doubt in his soul with Lamartine's romantic 
musings. As with the poet of the Meditation, 
so with my friend — the questions remained 
unsolved, and, like Lamartine, he feels himself 
for ever thrust back into the eternal night 
of time, without hope of being able to cast 
anchor in the ocean of the years. 

' ' SCHILLINGSFURST, 

"July 16, 186 — . 

"You have written me two sweet lovely 
letters, and have had only a few short lines 
from me. And to-day again I get some words 
from you, and my conscience awakes, and I 
resolve to write you a long epistle. First of 
all, my sincere thanks for the rose-coloured 
letter with the flowers, which arrived in very 
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good condition. I have spent nearly all of 
to-day in the woods. I lie in some quiet 
nook, reading or thinking; and the past rises 
before me, especially our last happy days. 
How I long to have them all over again ! And 
then I fall to melancholy musings, and begin 
to grow sceptical. Or else it comes to me 
suddenly what people mean by the transiency 
of earthly things. Lamartine rings in my 
ears — 

" ' Ainsi toujours pouss£s vers de nouveaux rivages 
Dans la nuit eternelle emport^s sans retour, 
Ne pourrons nous jamais dans l'Ocean des ages 
Jeter l'ancre tme seule fois?' 

This impotence to seize and keep the passing 
moment, this eternal haste and elusion and 
loss, is dizzying. How confusedly I write — 
and it is the reflection of my mind. I want 
those sweet understanding eyes, in which I 
find my rest. 

' ' But enough of melancholy musing ! Have 
you heard that I have been made great fun of 
in Punch quite lately? Unfortunately there is 
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no caricature of me, only some more or less 
feeble puns upon my name. I am really very 
proud to be thus attacked. ..." 

Despite our limitless love, despite the warm 
friendship between us, doubts would hover in 
my illogical feminine heart when we were long 
separated. . . . An utterly unreasonable jeal- 
ousy would gnaw at my soul. For all the 
confidence that I felt in my "most faithful 
friend," I should have been no woman in the 
complete sense of the word, loving him with 
all my mind and heart and sense, if that feel- 
ing had not existed. I knew that he was uni- 
versally admired by women — nay, pressingly 
pursued! In the same letter from Schillings- 
furst which has just been quoted, and which ex- 
hales his boundless love for me from every line, 
there is an allusion to this my weakness 

"To-morrow I go off on business for some 
days, and return here on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. As soon as I know for certain the day 
of my return, I will write to you. We are 
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alone here. The Binzers did not come. A 
lady of our mutual acquaintance came on a 
visit to them at Tegernsee, and so they could 
not leave home. I could not arrange to invite 
her 1 here. For your peace of mind I add that 
this lady will have departed when I come back 
to Munich. 

"And further: There is no red hair here — 
so you can be at peace about that too. 

" I shall return, as I went, 

"Your most faithful friend." 

The Prince had, in fact, a fancy for red 
hair . . .and this thought once so tortured 
me that I beheld, in an extraordinary dream, a 
crowd of beautiful women whose hair was 
dyed red with my blood. Next morning I 
wrote a very bad poem about it, which never- 
theless I shall give here, with all its deficiencies, 
for it caused the Prince inextinguishable 
laughter. And his amusement came after one 
of the most beautiful hours that I remember. 

1 The Marquise d'Ologgio, nie EichtaL 
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A Dream 

I saw you in a dream, 

Within a hall of gold; 
And saw your charming smile 

All eyes upon you hold. 

And saw around you stand, 

Women so young and fair, 
(What anguish then was mine,) 

And all had auburn hair. 

You looked at them — that look 
Plunged to my heart did seem; 

I heard you speak, and heard 
Myself cry in my dream. 

O speak to them no more ! 

Look but upon their hair — 
See, it is redder still, 

For my heart's blood drips there. 1 . 

1 ,,®tn Sraum 

3dj falj Did) fjeut' im Sraurae 
3n eincm golb'nen <8aal, 
3Rtt iDehtem &citcrn Sadjen 
S5ei eittem feftlid) Wafyl 

]Xnb fal) umringt ®td) fteljen, 
3d) toeift nidjt lute tntr war, * 
SSott SSSeibern aQjumal, 
9ftit langem roten §aar. 
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But it is no true woman-heart that can be 
completely solaced in its jealousy by endear- 
ments; consoling words, mingled with kisses, 
may drive away the gloomy clouds, the sun 
may laugh out again . . . until the next time. 
A letter, which I have destroyed, contained 
a long narrative from the Prince which drove 
me to utter despair: this which follows has to 
do with the incident — 

" Munich, 
"January 29, 1866. 

"Evening. 

"Warm thanks for your letter, dear Alex, 
and forgive me for having embittered your 
lonely hours by thoughtless chatter. Such 
things can only be told by word of mouth; 
one should not write them, because written 
words cannot be chased away by kisses, but 

Su fajjft fie an; ®etn SBIitf 
@enft in bag §erj fid) ein, 
3d) Ijort , SMdj ' ettoag fagen, 
tlnb ,mid)' im Zvama auffdjrein. 

© rebe nid)t meljr roeiter, 
©iel) bod) ifjr $aar nur an, 
@8 mirb auf einmal roter, 
SWein ^erjbiiit flebt baran. " 
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sink in, and are brooded upon. These lines 
shall cause you no anxiety, and neither shall 
the 'beautiful Countess,' 1 as she is sarcasti- 
cally called. All she wants of me is the name 
of being courted, and as I do n't do it, she 
does it herself, so that people may talk and 
the other women be annoyed. So you see 
I am only the scapegoat. The object of her 
desires, she attains; but it gives nobody, and 
you least of all, any ground for jealousy. I 
rejoice in the thought of seeing you in less than 
eight days, if only for a single evening at first " 
(I was in Salzburg). "I am not going to 
Salzburg, but most likely to Gries, near Bot- 
zen, to await my womenkind there, or at any 
rate settle the children down, until they come. 
I shall probably return there directly after 
Easter, but shall not be able to stay. 

"Yesterday I was disagreeably surprised by 
a letter in the English language from a lady" 

1 The Countess von Hahn, cousin of the author. 

"The lecture of this hysterical Englishwoman contained 
reproaches on the subject of our relationship; it greatly annoyed 
the Prince, and the more because in this case he would neither 
vindicate himself nor "take vengeance," as he said — two weap- 
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— I think the wife of an English clergyman — 
who is clearly crazy, for she reads me a moral 
lecture. It is utterly silly and stupid, and yet 
it has vexed me. As if I gave anybody any 
annoyance! But such things worry me 
because one can neither vindicate oneself, nor 
take vengeance. 

"I shall end now — my head and heart are 
drear and desolate. I take no pleasure in any- 
thing, and am quite 'down.' You are more 
necessary to me than you know." 

On another occasion I was uneasy about my 
friend Eckl, though the attractions of the poor 
thing (may she, now in her grave, forgive my 
malice) almost did honour to her name! 1 

" Munich, 
"April 29, 18—. 

"How can you take it into your head that 
Eckl or Anspr — 2 could be 'dangerous' with 
me? The former may be a very good, estim- 

ons which he had been able to use in the already mentioned con- 
test with his political opponents, when I left Munich at King 
Ludwig's request. 

1 Ekel is the German word for " disgust." 

2 One of my acquaintances. 
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able sort of person, but she is certainly not 
seductive; and of the physical and mental 
defects of your friend Anspr — you have 
already given me so striking a description that 
I should not see her if she came to call on 
me herself. Believe me, if I wished to be 
unfaithful to you, I should not await the 
arrival of those two ladies. But, as a fact, I 
am in a serious frame of mind, am very busy, 
have a great deal to arrange, and never even 
dream for a moment of that kind of thing. 

"Thy faithful 

"Friend." 

But though the Prince scolded me thus for 
my jealousy, he was not himself entirely 
exempt from that weakness — he too could 
have ridiculous dreams. And it seemed as 
though Castle Schillingsfurst was peculiarly 
the place where his inward life dominated him. 
It was there that he dreamed, there that he 
enjoyed the sweets of melancholy; indeed, his 
sojourn at Schillingsfurst frequently drew him 
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into a mood which was nothing less than 
mystical. 

" SchillingsfCrst, 
"December 4, 18 — . 

"Misled by the postmarks, you seem to be 
in doubt as to the fate of your letter, and I 
therefore hasten to relieve your mind. It has 
just safely reached my hands, and I thank you 
heartily for it. You would be wrong if you 
put constraint on yourself towards me, and 
were afraid that your letters, whatever they 
might contain, could weary me or make me 
'angry.' You surely know me well Enough 
to be convinced that I could not be angry with 
you, and that I love to hear whatever you 
have to say. And what are letters but written 
talk? 

"The change in my family's plans dis- 
arranges much that you and I were looking 
forward to. 1 I now remain quietly here, for 
this week at any rate, and perhaps a few days 
longer. I am expecting some friends for the 

1 The Prince was to have visited me at Munich. 
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shooting, so I shall be dragged out of my 
hermit-life. I did not write anything more 
to you about Bodenstedt, T for it was no longer 
necessary. I have consulted another Pro- 
fessor about the tutor. 

"I am not yet quite well again, and some 
days ago I was afraid I was going to be really 
ill. But I am better of that. My cough 
begins to disappear. I am so little used to 
being ill that it makes me very unhappy when 
I am; and loneliness tends to make one melan- 
choly and hypochondriacal. 

"I hope you are quite out of anxiety about 
H. 2 But undoubtedly it is particularly 
unhealthy in Munich just now. 

"Yesterday I dreamt of you. I found you 
quite changed ; you were very cold and indiffer- 
ent to me, and I leamt that Count Mensdorff, 
the Austrian Minister, had come to Munich 
and had instantly visited you. And it had 
turned your head. I was intensely angry, and 

1 He had commissioned me to get some information from 
Bodenstedt about a tutor for his children. 

2 My little boy Hermann, who was ill at Munich. 
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very jealous! Another most absurd dream I 
really can't write down." * 

Further on there is in this letter a passage 
which again displays a certain mysticism in the 
Prince. 

"There are places in which one dreams more 
than usual, and it is said that the reason is 
that the daemons who inspire dreams frequent 
certain regions more than others. Here there 
would seem to be a good many, and some of 
them malign ones. . . . After all, I believe 
that we shall be able to travel together from 
A. 2 All I need do is to leave the day of my 
arrival uncertain, so as not to be expected. I 
shall tell only you. 

"Your faithful Vampire." 

The same mysticism emerges in another 
letter. 

"If you feel inclined," he writes from 

* He told it me by word of mouth, however. 
' We were to meet at Aussee, and thence travel together to 
Munich. 
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Schillingsfurst, "to scold me for my silence — 
refrain! If you knew how much I found to 
be done here, and how utterly exhausted I 
have been by mental and physical troubles, 
you would soon throw aside any kind of doubt 
that may arise in your heart. But gradually 
my energy is reviving, and I am beginning to 
feel and think humanly again. And if during 
the day you were banished from my thoughts, 
you revenged yourself by night, for I have 
never dreamt of you so much as this time . . . 
and that is doubtless a sign that your thoughts 
have been with me; the mystic persuasion is 
very consolatory." 



(/) Mother-Love 
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(/) MOTHER-LOVE 

I have related thus much of my life — which 
was a marriage in the highest sense of the word 
— with the Prince, and have not yet spoken of 
the part of that happy relation which was to 
me perhaps the most important: Motherhood. 

My life seems to me like a self -contradictory 
picture: here, a tranquil, tree-framed, lovely 
lake; there, a raging sea, all storms and danger, 
ever-changing ebb and flow. Such as that 
symbol of Nature was my existence. And it 
was the Prince who brought with him passion, 
peril, adventure, amazement — the tranquil 
lake and the tossing sea. 

From the first days of our acquaintance to 
the day of his death there was forged between 
us an unbroken chain of relationships — impul- 
ses of passion, friendly emotions, arguments 
upon art, literature, political projects: each is 

charged with memories for me. But alongside 

133 
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this tempestuous ocean there lay in my soul 
that tranquil lake, in whose depths was hidden 
what was best and holiest in me — my mater- 
nal instinct. Perhaps it had been thus power- 
fully developed, thus intensified to a veritable 
passion, by the fact that no mother's eyes had 
watched over my own childhood, and that life 
had early shown me something of its ruth- 
lessness. 

My first childish years had, it is true, been 
spent in unclouded happiness with my foster- 
parents, the Schatzlers; my uncle's house was 
like a palace, and I like a little princess therein 
— the spoilt darling of young and old. One 
figure in particular rises in my memory — that 
of the old Baroness von Perklas, a friend of 
my foster-parents, who was the first person to 
write a poem to me! Unfortunately, I do not 
remember it all, but one little stanza was often 
repeated to me by my aunt — 

"Alexandrina, little darling one, 
To conquer hearts already has begun." « 

'^Slleranbtindjen, liebeg ^inb, 

®og die §etjen fdjon fur ©id) ©eroinnt. " 
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But those cloudless days were not of long 
duration; after some years my aunt gave birth 
to a daughter, and from that moment my life 
gradually changed. My cousin Adele was then 
the spoilt darling, and I was relegated to the 
second place. I felt this slight deeply, for I 
was a highly sensitive child. 

But my evil days did not really begin until 
after my aunt's death, when my uncle engaged 
a resident governess. She was a petty-minded 
woman, and soon contrived to push herself 
forward and finally to manage everything. 
My cousin Addle enjoyed her special favour; 
but she was for me nothing less than a fiend. I 
should never end if I were to recount all the 
suffering that her deliberate cruelty inflicted 
upon me. Although so many years are gone 
by since then, I vividly remember how she 
often beat me until the blood came, and how 
I was frequently forced to sit up till midnight 
at my lessons. On one such occasion, when 
the whole house was still, and my eyes were 
shutting with fatigue, there suddenly appeared 
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before me a figure in a white garment, which 
spoke in a deep voice of ghosts and all sorts 
of terrifying things. I shrieked and fled in 
terror to the farthest corner of the room, but 
the ghost sprang after me, seized my breast 
with an iron hand, and cried, "Another sound 
and you are dead." It was the kind governess, 
who had thought it a great joke to terrify me. 
Her whole aim seemed to be the invention of 
new martyrdoms for me. Once her cruelty 
actually extended to making me have some 
quite sound teeth extracted. . . . Thus griev- 
ous were the days of my early childhood, but 
I dared not complain, so great was the fear 
with which the governess inspired me. 

At last I did confide my woes to a faithful 
friend, my good nurse whom I always remem- 
ber tenderly, and with her I found the solace 
and affection for which my childish heart was 
yearning. But as my life grew steadily more 
unendurable, the kind woman informed the 
brother of my late foster-mother, and he de- 
scribed the state of affairs to my father, who 
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at once had me sent home. The governess 
was ordered to take me thither — I was only- 
twelve years old; we left Augsburg, and after 
a journey of several days reached Kreuzbufg, 
on the outermost border of Silesia. There 
we stopped at an inn, and sent a courier to my 
father. I remember well how we wearily 
awaited the return of this man, and heard at 
last that he had sunk in a bog. The second 
messenger arrived safe; and one day I was 
standing at the door of the inn, and gazing 
with ever-increasing impatience into the forest, 
when suddenly three riders emerged from the 
thicket. The picture I then saw has never 
faded from my memory; I stood spellbound, 
gazing enchanted at the new-comers. A lady 
— my sister — of wonderful dignity and as 
lovely as a fairy-tale princess . . . she seemed 
to me a supernatural being as she came riding 
stately from the wood in her picturesque garb. 
Even after all these years I can see her clearly 
still. With a shriek of joy I rushed into the 
arms of my father, who rode beside her. 
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He lived in a small castle in the heart of the 
wood — a one-storeyed house with two towers, 
standing in a large, well-watered park. Alas! 
I spent only a few weeks there, but they were 
delightful, for after the recent years of suffer- 
ing in my uncle's house I now imagined myself 
in Paradise, and my father and sister lavished 
caresses on me and made me the happiest 
creature on earth. 

But ah! what sad times came after my 
return from school! How chilled was the 
atmosphere, now that my father was married 
to a stranger! Once more there awoke in me 
a longing which I kept a secret in my bosom 
for many years — it was the desire to know my 
mother. All I could learn about her was that 
after her recovery she had left the lunatic 
asylum, and lived in Breslau. I knew her only 
by a picture — a wonderful life-size oil painting, 
showing her in a ball-dress, an exquisitely 
lovely woman with something chilling and 
aloof in her expression. How often did I sit 
in the twilight before that picture, half-watch- 
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ing, half -dreaming! I felt as if the beautiful 
creature might come out of her frame and 
clasp me in her arms. 

The longing to see her waxed so strong that 
I plucked up courage to confide it to my father ; 
but as my step-mother desired no re-emer- 
gence of the first wife, my desire remained at 
first unfulfilled. Soon, however, chance came 
to my assistance. While my father and his 
wife were away for the summer at Teplitz, 
I wrote to my mother, and we arranged for a 
meeting at Breslau. 

With beating heart I rushed to meet her — 
all the love that slumbered within me I longed 
to pour out upon the mother for whom I had 
so yearned. But, ah ! what a disillusion ! The 
very face of the picture was there — the ex- 
quisitely lovely face, but with the same cold 
aloofness in the eyes which now examined me; 
and my mother's heart was like the look of her 
eyes — it did not melt beneath the breath of my 
warm childish love. She questioned me, and 
I told her of my life; then we parted, and she 
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did not clasp me to her heart, but gave me one 
cold kiss, which caused an icy shudder to run 
through me. Disappointed, broken as by- 
some terrible blow, I took my way back to my 
father's home, now quite desolate for me. . . . 

When at last I was granted the happiness 
of being a mother, the three children born of 
my marriage were torn from me by destiny and 
the law; I was able only now and then to see 
them in secret, and clasp them to my heart. 
Some years after our parting I made my hus- 
band a request — by the Prince's consent — to 
be allowed to have my children with me for 
a few months in the year; we even met to talk 
it over, but it was unsuccessful on my part. 
My husband had no sort of understanding 
either of my nature, which to his Philistinism 
was utterly incomprehensible, or of my intense 
capacity for maternal affection. He could 
only imagine a mother's love as belonging to 
the "woman at the distaff," like his own 
mother and sisters. My freer, wider views, 
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my whole attitude towards life, were to him 
remote and alien. 

Thus, when my son Hermann came into the 
world, I concentrated on him all the emotions 
which my heart had gradually accumulated; 
I poured out upon him the love which my 
own childhood had lacked, and which I was 
not allowed to give to my other children. 
I sent him to a grammar-school {Gymnasium) 
until he was sixteen, and up to that time he 
lived under my care, sharing my good and evil 
days with me. In the meantime, his father 
had married a highly intellectual woman with 
a very sweet nature. I had later the oppor- 
tunity of making her acquaintance; she was 
admirable in every respect, and a most remark- 
able contrast to me. All in her was mildness, 
prudence, goodness; she possessed that true 
womanly feeling which adapts itself to every 
circumstance, suits itself in all to the man 
beloved — while in me there was a certain 
something that never could submit. "I 'd as 
soon try to tame a tiger," the Prince used to 
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laugh, when the wild element in my soul 
asserted itself, as it did sometimes. I often 
said to Scheffer's wife after his death: "How 
well destiny knew, when it prevented our 
marriage! I know that Scheffer could never 
have enjoyed that tranquil bliss with me 
which he had with you." 

When Hermann had completed his studies 
at the Gymnasium, his father summoned him 
to Bayreuth and adopted him, though he 
already had a son by his marriage. His wife 
was a second good, loving mother to Hermann, 
and her son was his friend and brother, so that 
even to the present day they are most touch- 
ingly attached to one another. . . . We were 
quite at one as to Hermann's career: he was to 
become an officer — but he remained only a 
short time in the army, for intercourse with 
such artists as Possart and Christen, who dis- 
covered the germs of a most promising talent 
in him, attracted him to the stage. In this 
career he gained countless laurels, and after he 
had been for many years the darling of the 
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Berlin public, he very quietly retired in 
1911. 

And now for my relations with Prince 
Hohenlohe. 

Love was something more to me than plea- 
sure and glamour. It meant, in my eyes, a 
harmonious union of the most diverse emo- 
tions, in which the maternal might not be 
lacking. I often spoke of this with the Prince, 
and he shared my ideas. He, too, held love to 
be imperfect unless the lovers wholly expressed 
themselves in that complete union which 
should create a new being to perpetuate their 
passion. 

And one evening the Prince was sitting with 
me; it was in the July of 1867, and next day 
he was to go to Nurnberg to receive the Sultan. 
He was spending the last hours with me. 

"I have escaped to you, my Alex," he said, 
"so as to gather repose for these impending 
days. My head whirls when I contemplate 
the 'conversations' with London, Paris, the 
letters, telegrams in connection with this visit 
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of the Sultan, and all the official ceremonials. 
When my spirit longs for rest as it does to-day, 
I can find it only in your blue eyes, for you 
alone bring me solace and refreshment." 

I took his tired head in my arms, and, with 
tender words, kissed away the lines in his 
forehead. 

That evening he stayed late in my quiet 
abode, and next day I received the following 
letter, alluding to our conversation — 

"Munich, 
"July, 1867. 

"I will not leave here without telling you 
that you are a dear, lovely, splendid child. 
For that wish of yours yesterday is a young 
wish, and it has cheered me through and 
through. I remain some days at Nurnberg. 
If you will write to me there, and tell me . . . 
I shall be sure to get the letter. 

"Your truest friend." 

Soon afterwards I knew that I should 
become a mother. At last, at last, my long- 
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cherished wish was to come true — that deep 
yearning for a little creature that nobody and 
nothing could wrench from me was to be 
satisfied. Perfect bliss, realisation of all my 
secret dreams, was to smile on me again, and 
knit the Prince and myself still more closely 
together. Following the advice of my friend, 
Frau von Eckl, the Prince took me in the 
spring to Thuringen, where I was to remain 
until the summer. But unfortunately we hit 
upon a horrid little place, where all the arrange- 
ments were worse than primitive. Although 
we both suffered severely — I at the thought 
of spending my troublous time there, he at 
the idea of leaving me in such surroundings — 
there was nothing else to be done, and we were 
obliged to put up with things as they were. 

"Munich, 
"April 21, 1868. 

"I cannot tell you how painful it is to me 
to know that my dear sweet Alex is in that 
uncomfortable place, nor how I count the days 
until you are emancipated therefrom — and y«t 
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there was nothing else to be done and nothing 
better to be found. But it is a great defect 
in our social system that better arrangements 
are not made for such eventualities. 

"I was at your flat to-day, and found 
Minna, T who brought me your letter. It gave 
me great joy, for in my impatience I had 
already called several times in vain. 

"When I rang at the door some days ago, 
Minna happened to be out; nobody answered, 
and I heard somebody coming up the stairs. 
It was friend Bodenstedt, who told me he had 
only come to take leave of you, for he was going 
away. This apology would indicate that he 
thought it necessary to excuse himself to me — 
probably so that I might not be jealous about 
him! 

"For the rest, the days go by as usual, and 
are for me infinitely empty and monotonous, 
since I have you no longer. I never know 
what to do with my leisure-hours when I can't 
spend them with and for you. You are my 

1 My housemaid. 
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sun, and now that you are gone, the whole 
world about me seems dark and dreary. How 
I long to have you with me again. 

"What you tell me of your place of abode 
amazes me every time. I could never have 
believed that there was anything like it in the 
universe. How I wish it were not so uncom- 
fortable and horrid! If by any means I can 
manage it, I will come again before you leave. 
. . . My child is, thank God! better again. 1 
Hearty thanks for your kind sympathy. With 
warm kisses, your true 

"Friend." 

"The 22nd, Morning. 

"Your friend Eckl has just been with me. 
Really only to pay me a visit and talk about 
you. What she said pleased me very much, 
for I can see by it that she is very fond of you 
and desires your best good. More of this 
another time. The idea of looking me up is 
original, but seems in keeping with her 
character." 

1 One of his sons was ill. 
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I peruse that letter now again and again — 
and many incidents of the past that I had 
thought long since forgotten arise before me, 
as if they had happened but yesterday! The 
pleasant evocation of my friend Bodenstedt 
mitigated the discomforts and disagreeables of 
my then abode, for Bodenstedt and I had 
become close allies in the years before he under- 
took the management of the Meiningen 
Theatre; and our intercourse was so much the 
more cordial because we lived opposite one 
another. He often came up in the evenings, 
and over the tea-cups we would spend hours 
in eager intellectual talk. Before my depart- 
ure from Munich I had written to him, sending 
him an acrostic for his birthday, and telling 
him that his picture was exhibited in Munich ; 
only the end of my little chaffing production 
has remained in my memory: "This is the 
man, who stands firm on every ground" 
(Bodensteht = Bodenstedt). 

In answer he wrote to me from Mein- 
ingen — 
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"March 9, 1868. 

"Gracious Lady! 

"It was very sweet of you to remember 
me so kindly. I seize the first moment to 
convey my thanks, and to beg you to give me 
frequently a sign of life from Munich. A 
lucky chance ordains that an opportunity of 
forwarding my letter coincides with the receipt 
of yours. You write me that my picture is 
exhibited in Munich. Albert had the happy 
notion of sending me the picture, and in thank- 
ing him for it, I enclose these lines for you to 
his care, for I do not quite know your present 
address, which I beg you will soon impart to 
me. In the early summer I hope to see you 
in person at Munich. The incredible exac- 
tions of the season at the theatre make it 
essential for me to have a little change of air. 

"My old headaches still plague me; some- 
times I feel as if the pain must split my skull. 
The winter here yields nothing to Munich in 
severity. To-day we have had a terrible snow- 
storm, and now, at four o'clock in the after- 
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noon, it is so dark that I cannot see the letters 
I make. So for to-day, with warmest 
greetings, 

"Fr. Fr. von Bodenstedt." 

Next, I think of the Prince's postscript; it 
awakened evil feelings in me, a boundless 
anger against my friend, Fran von Eckl. Her 
advice, which had brought me to this abhor- 
rent place, seemed to me sheer treachery; her 
visit to the Prince during my absence, "just 
to talk about me," a tactless impertinence. 
In my enforced loneliness, in my dreary hours, 
I did nothing but see sinister spectres, and in 
half hysterical, frantic agitation I poured out 
in bitter words all the hatred, all the fury of 
my soul to my kind friend. He, infinitely 
understanding as ever, forgave me all, tried 
to excuse each violent word, for he well knew 
my passionate vehement nature, which he 
often compared to a fine champagne. And 
he knew also that my excitement would die 
down like the foaming wine. 
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"Munich, 
" April 28, 1868. 

"If I did not know that I must make many 
allowances for you at present, I should believe 
you had gone crazy, dear sweet Alex ! 

"Truly you are a hot-hearted creature. I 
am glad of it, for it is fine when a heart beats 
with warm blood. But still a little reason is 
often desirable. It is not desirable that the 
world should be able to speak ill of you, and 
despise you. You can prevent it, and without 
hurting either yourself or me. Nor is this in 
any sense hypocritical. There is no reason 
why the world should know everything. And 
in the interest of your children it is desirable 
that you should attach some weight to the 
world's opinion, even though the Eckl's plans 
are disagreeable for you and for me also. 

"But I know that your vehement words 
will have already evaporated like vapour by 
the time you receive this letter." 

He was right, for by the time I received the 
letter I had long convinced myself of the good 
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sense of my friend's plans. My remaining in 
Munich during that period would only have 
created unpleasant gossip in society, which 
must inevitably have cast a shadow on me 
and my children. 

I had designated my "flight" — as I called 
my necessary absence from Munich — as a 
piece of hypocrisy; and such "denial" of a 
purposed action was out of harmony with my 
personal honesty; but I had to admit that the 
world and my children demanded this recog- 
nition of the prevalent morality. 

The feeling had only a passing ill effect upon 
my happiness. The dear little creature — a 
wonderfully fine boy — to whom I shortly 
afterwards gave birth, compensated for every- 
thing, and was like the radiant sunlight after 
long waiting. And his father was as happy as 
I was, when he came to see me. ... In his 
love and devotion towards me, he had hurried 
to my side between two journeys to Berlin 
within the course of nineteen days — only, as 
he said, to clasp me, "his lovely Alex," in his 
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arms, and to welcome his child into the world. 

In Berlin, long wearying sessions awaited 
him; he told me all about his recent political 
activities, lamenting the tremendous tax they 
made upon his energy — then, suddenly awak- 
ing from a grave reflective mood, he said," But 
let us leave politics, and enjoy to the full our 
short moments of companionship." 

The Prince, controlled and tranquil as he 
could be even in his love, yet tore himself away 
from me with a heavy heart. Tears were in 
his eyes when be bent over our child. The 
almost mournful cast of his real temperament 
often so betrayed itself. 

How happy I was when I was strong enough 
to leave that abode of pain! My heart sang 
for joy. All my wishes had indeed come true. 
The noblest of men loved me, and I possessed 
the dearest pledge of love — a child — from him. 
My heart overflowing with bliss, I wrote my 
first letter to my dear friend, but the words 
seemed so feeble, so conventional, such in- 
effectual symbols of the rejoicing that pos- 
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sessed me — for my soul was murmurous 
with song, odorous with perfume, all sunlight 
and heavenly harmony. But no ! it was the 
primitive mother-love that carolled there after 
all, and I did not, assuredly, find words to 
express that adequately. 

"Only a few days now, and I shall take our 
child into the country, and then be with you 
again." . . . Such was the ending of my letter. 

Before its birth we had decided that I should 
leave it in the country-region until I could 
have it with me, and the Prince wrote with 
reference to this: "I perfectly agree with your 
plans about the child, but you must be careful 
to entrust it only to people who inspire you 
with real confidence. If I can at all manage 
it, I shall come before you leave." 

Soon he asked the Doctor if I might not 
leave the Home, gave me many instructions 
for my journey, and impressed upon me the 
importance of taking all possible precautions; 
he knew too well my impetuous nature, and 
how the wildling in me never quite slumbered. 
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"Your letter," he writes, 1 "has just come. 
How delighted I was to see your dear hand- 
writing again! The period of your illness was 
a terrible one for me. The anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, and the utter impossibility of going to 
you. . . . Thank God that you are well again. 

"You are right in saying that I willed you 
with all my mind to come through well. 

"Auf Wiedersehen, dear Alex. Travel most 
carefully, most slowly. If you are thinking of 
breaking your journey anywhere, or should be 
obliged to do so, there is a healthy, quiet place, 
Reinhardtsbrunn, near Gotha, that I can 
recommend. I would rather you came here 
as quickly as possible; but if the expense were 
a hindrance to you, give me your exact address 
in any place you stop at, and I shall arrange 
all that. You need write no more than that 
you are stopping at such and such a place for 
some days; I shall write at once and send 
whatever you need. 

"Adieu. I am writing to the Doctor to beg 

1 Undated. 
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that, on account of certain circumstances 
already known to him, he will let you go as 
soon as it is at all possible. 

"Your faithful friend." 

But Fate was hostile to me — or was I pay- 
ing for the happiness of my love-life? My 
poor child did not survive long. In speechless 
grief I one day stood beside a little white dead 
body. With it I buried my deepest joys, my 
sweetest, falsest hopes. For long I was a prey 
to sullen grief, sunk in almost stupefied brood- 
ing, and I had not even my beloved by my 
side to comfort me. The divine sweetness of 
his presence would have restored me; but he 
was at Schillingsfurst, and it was only by much 
sacrifice of time and energy that he could 
manage to get across to Munich even for short 
periods. But then I had the joy of having 
him with me, of hearing his dear voice — 
until duty dragged him away from me once 
more. 

Even his letters solaced my pain but little, 
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and my state of mind was such that my letters 
to him became rare and rarer. Always hither- 
to we had lived in the same world of thought, 
even when parted — so close was the contact 
between us that we often at the same hours 
wrote the same things to one another. But 
now I felt scarcely a desire to send him the 
shortest note. 

To avert the worst consequences of this soli- 
tary brooding, the Prince took rooms for me in 
Aussee, so that he might devote all his free 
time there to me. The more I withdrew into 
myself, the more did my kind friend bethink 
himself of me, and the oftener did he write: 
the following letter shall serve as an example 
of his loyal devotion — 

" SCHILLINGFtJRST, 

"June 14, 1868. 

"Although you have only just received a 
letter from me, I can't help writing to you 
again. I know that you are doubly alone now 
and have nobody to tell your grief to, and so 
I want at least to show you that I am with you 
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in spirit, that I am always thinking of you, and 
caring for you. I am afraid you are not well, 
for you do n't write to me, and in your last 
letter you said, ' More to-morrow.' But I 
think it is very natural that you should not 
have the energy to want to write, and I do n't 
ask you to weary yourself by doing so. If I 
could only have you herein this solitary tran- 
quillity, and cherish you and amuse you, you 
would soon be comforted and restored. I 
hope we shall have satisfactory reports from 
Aussee about your rooms. To know that you 
were alone in Munich all the summer would 
be an unendurable idea for me. And unfor- 
tunately I do n't know when I can come. I 
daily await news of my brother, who is to pay 
me a visit here. He will stay only a day at 
the most, and then I shall be off as soon as 
possible. 

"I understand so thoroughly what you must 
be feeling. For months you have lived on the 
thought of our child, and you have suffered for 
it and cherished it — and now all that world of 
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dreams and hopes is wiped out. Such a thing 
is hard to bear. The thought of you in pain 
pursues me all day long, and I count the hours 
impatiently until I can be with you once more. 
"Meanwhile I kiss you in imagination, 
more lovingly even than usual. 

"Your truest friend." 

From 1870 to 1874, Prince Hohenlohe 
stayed only seldom in Munich ; he had no fixed 
abode there, or indeed anywhere, for, as a 
member of the Reichstag, he had to "live 
between" Berlin and Munich, while during 
the summer he was now at Aussee, now at 
Schillingsfurst. 

As we greatly needed one another's com- 
panionship and could not live apart for months 
at a time, I used to stay, as before, at Alt- 
Aussee in the summer, and in the winter, 
like the Prince, partly in Munich, partly in 
Berlin. 

Those who have felt, in the Memoirs, the 
sympathetic nature of the Prince, will observe 
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with astonishment how markedly, as years 
went by, his lyrical outbursts of intimate joy 
decreased in frequency; and yet he was living 
the same spiritual life as in his earlier years. 
The numerous letters which I received up to 
the time of his death, would give the world 
some insight into his inward life from day to 
day, if, out of reverence for my dear departed 
friend, I did not hold discretion to be a boun- 
den duty. . . . Once more we had the bliss 
of parenthood; in 1874 I bore a daughter, 
whom we named Gisela ; she was our last child, 
our pride, our joy. But she too was weak and 
ailing. After my sorrowful experience with 
our first child, I devoted myself from the earli- 
est days to the sweet, gentle little creature; I 
became wholly and solely the mother. And I 
had my reward in the thriving of our child, in 
her development into a healthy, handsome 
girl. Desirous of taking her out of the 
unhealthy city atmosphere, on the recommen- 
dation of Dean Enzler, I sent her to school near 
Pasing. There, in the country, amid the 
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woods and fields, my sweet blossom unfolded 
into exquisite beauty. My daughter became 
a girl of enchanting loveliness. She was the 
fairest child of love, blue-eyed, golden-haired, 
with a clear, radiant face, and repose in all her 
movements. And how glad it made me to 
find in her nothing of my stormy Cossack 
temperament, but her father's cooler, more 
restrained nature. With delight I saw in her 
the image of the beloved man, his character 
expressed and transfigured by her womanhood. 

The Prince loved Gisela idolatrously; with 
ever renewed admiration he would gaze at her 
lovely little face, which looked out from its 
golden frame of hair like a pastel of the eight- 
eenth century; and he often said, "When this 
captivating child rushes to meet me, all joy 
and welcome, I feel the freshness of my youth 
return." 

Even as a child, Gisela innocently knew her 
power over her father's heart, and how utterly 
irresistible were her sweet, laughing desires for 
him. 
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"Papa, la bourse ou la vie!" the little 
monkey would cry, and "La bourse et la vie!" 
was the charming answer with which he would 
catch her in his arms. 

At sixteen she left her first school, and we 
sent her to a French pension in Chillon for 
a year. After her return, my maternal heart 
was troubled about her future, but the Prince 
always dispelled my anjdety by reminding me 
of the prophecy of an old woman: "Your 
daughter, a fair-haired child of princely blood, 
shall become the wife of a Prince." Well, if 
not of a Prince, my lovely Gisela is the wife of 
a man in a very high, very important position, 
and the relations between me and my children 
have, to the present day, remained among the 
most beautiful that can be imagined. 

Gisela and I have not ceased to be a great, 
but a most reconcilable, contrast to one 
another. Even to-day, when the snow has 
fallen on my head, my soul is like the open sea, 
on which float memories of splendid storms, 
shipwrecks, and sunbeams; while from my 
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daughter radiates the tranquil sweetness, the 
beneficent calm, of her father. 

If I sit brooding over happy memories and 
spoilt illusions, and Gisela hears me speak of 
such things, her blue eyes laugh, and she says: 
"Incomparable Mamma! You and spoilt illu- 
sions? You 're just the same dreamer as ever, 
stretching out your hands to friends, acquaint- 
ances, nay! even enemies, generously alike 
and with never a thought of self-seeking. 
' Tu as toujours tire les marrons dufeu.' 

" If you had n't been the most devoted, self- 
sacrificing wife to dear Papa, you might per- 
haps now. . . . But no! just be my youthful 
Mamma, always ardent for the beautiful and 
noble ways of thinking. Do you mean to tell 
me that you really belong to our prosaic world, 
you happy maker of happiness, you giver of all 
blessings with those eager hands? " 

And I clasp my laughing daughter in my 
arms. 
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(g) POLITICS AND RELIGION 

The foregoing pages contain only the story 
of our bond of friendship, of our mutual feel- 
ings and experiences; but these would be 
incomplete if I omitted to speak of the share 
which I took in the Prince's political life 
From the very beginning of our acquaintance. 
Prince Hohenlohe perceived in me what he 
jestingly called "the diplomatist and states- 
man." 

"You have," he declared, "a keen eye for 
the drift of affairs. Destiny herself has led 
me to you, my Alex; a nous deux, nous arri- 
verons Men a remettre VAllemagne d' aplomb." 

I do not know that my diplomatic abilities 

were not overprized by the Prince . . . but 

be that as it may, he formed no plan, took no 

step, held no opinion, about which he did not 

inform me, or ask my counsel. Indeed, my 
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children used to say: "Mamma, it was you 
who developed the Prince's ambition — it was 
you who made him climb all the steps of 
the ladder, up to the Chancellorship of the 
Empire." 

If certain discretions did not prevent me 
from publishing political letters and docu- 
ments, the history of many and many an inter- 
esting diplomatic dessows in the career of the 
Prince von Hohenlohe, and his relations with 
Bismarck and other statesmen, might now be 
disclosed. Possibly the world will say to me: 
"You have been ready enough to lift the veil 
from your love-affairs! " But that is a differ- 
ent thing, for I am "giving away" only my 
own secret. At all events I do not feel dis- 
posed to reveal the secrets of State which were 
entrusted to me. I shall merely give such 
extracts from the Prince's letters as may dis- 
play significantly how he permitted me to 
share in his*political interests and diplomatic 
activities. 

The first letter from the Prince to me which 
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touches on these matters is of February 1864. 
He had returned from a visit to Schillingsfurst, 
and had, in the interval, commissioned me to 
follow the drift of events with attention, and 
keep him au courant with it. It was at the 
time that the Schleswig-Holstein question was 
on all lips, and that all eyes were fixed on the 
little Northern province. . . . Closely related 
to the rdle of Bavaria in the Germano-Danish 
conflict was the question of the Foreign 
Ministry and its sphere of influence, for the 
Schleswig-Holstein Committee regarded the 
then Minister, Schrenck, as incapable of 
guiding King Maximilian II aright. As 
Prince Hohenlohe was an avowed adherent of 
Duke Friedrich, and very strongly urged the 
right to inseparable cohesion possessed by the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, all eyes 
turned to him as the successor of Schrenck. 
I of course told him of the important point, 
and silently cherished the hope that by a 
timely intervention he might become Foreign 
Minister. But he had a finer insight than I — 
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with his diplomatic flair, he felt that, despite 
public opinion, his moment was not yet come. 

"Alt-Aussee, 
"February, 1864. 

"I kiss your hands, dear Alex, for your 
letter sent so punctually one day after my 
return. Your news is quite correct, I am sure ; 
nevertheless your hopes, and those of many 
others, will not be fulfilled. I shall not be the 
saviour of my country. z Likewise, the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Committee will not see me at its 
head. I do not meddle with revolution, and 
I should equally abhor to seem like a 'peaceful 
revolutionary,' who slinks off as soon as things 
turn to grim earnest. When my office and 
my duty enjoin me to utter my conviction and 
defend it, I am and shall be ready to speak and 
to act. Anything else is to me offensive. All 
this for you alone. I hope soon to talk it over 
with you, and hear all your news. 

"If you could manage to find out — or if you 
have found out — why the Committee desires 

1 That is, Foreign Minister. 
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to have me at its head, be good enough to 
write to me here again. 

"Once more hearty thanks for your letter. 
I shall come between the 7th and 13th. 

"Your true friend." 

Meanwhile I found out, and told the Prince, 
that the Committee was doing its utmost, and 
had taken various steps, to have him at its 
head. The Prince was known to be an advo- 
cate of the inseparability of the two Duchies 
under their own Duke; he had made no secret 
of this conviction, but had expressed it pub- 
licly as well as privately. Hence it was urgent 
for the Committee to gain him as leader, or at 
least as member — for the hope was that 
through his influence and his known Liberal 
views, he might prove of material service to the 
cause; once at the head of the Committee, he 
would easily become Foreign Minister, and 
could then powerfully influence the King of 
Bavaria in favour of Duke Friedrich. We 
spoke of all this together at his visit in 
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the beginning of February, before his inter- 
view with Bodenstedt and Schrenck." The 
Prince's diary gives the date as February 18, 
1864. 2 "Yesterday I was with Bodenstedt. 
I had learnt that he wished me to enter into the 
Schleswig-Holstein Association," etc. It was 
I who had told my friend, for it was my fervent 
wish also to see him take office; but in the 
many hours that we spent in talking over this 
subject, he always reiterated his unswerv- 
ing Liberal convictions and his abhorrence 
of revolution and revolutionaries. This abhor- 
rence, and the perception that the moment was 
not favourable for his entrance to the Ministry, 
were his chief reasons for not joining the Asso- 
ciation. As he himself says, he was undoubt- 
edly Liberal, when "office and duty" enjoined 
him to utter and defend his convictions; I 
content myself here with emphasising the 
expressions "office" and "duty," for in my 
view he was, so to speak, more a "Conser- 



1 Foreign Minister, 1859-64. 

* Denkvuiirdigkeiten, vol. i., p. 134. 
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vative" Liberal than a genuine lover of pro- 
gress. He too greatly dreaded revolution 
really to support and further that progress in 
liberty of thought which was then beginning 
in all German intellectual life. "Progress 
leads to revolution," he would say; and revo- 
lution and uncertainty he described as "fog." 

"I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air": he 
quoted that one day (1 Cor., ix. 26). 

The next letters belong to the years 1866 
and those immediately following. 

"What you have to tell me of political 
matters greatly interests me; but I see pretty 
well that you easily forget such things, and, 
when I am with you, turn to other subjects. 
Therefore it would be good if, in your leisure 
time, you were to begin a political diary of 
your experiences and of the state of opinion in 
your part of the world. It will be, as it were, 
one of my documents. . . . Your exquisite 
bouquet came at the same time as your letter, 
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so you have lavished all sweetnesses upon me 

in one short hour, and I am glad that I can 

soon come to Munich, so as to lay my gratitude 

at your feet. 

"Your circumstantial letter gave me real 

pleasure. I am very curious to hear still more 

of what you indicate. I can write no more; 

my impatience to see you again and the 

thought that my letter will arrive only a short 

time before I do myself, makes me incapable 

of it. 

"Your true friend." 

"AUSSEE, 

" October 16. 

"I returned here only yesterday after sev- 
eral days' hunting. Your letters were brought 
to me on the Aim. So it was there that I 
read the latest news sent to me by you, and I 
most heartily thank you for your conscientious 
work as my political agent. Thank you, too, 
for the beautiful grapes, whose receipt really 
shamed me. They were greeted with general 
approval. But as to the Ministry, that 's all 
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up. From to-day's news, it appears that I 
have no prospect of it — I well knew this and 
am in no way troubled by it. So much the 
better that such talk is at an end, for now I 
shall be able to spend next summer quietly 
here. I have been through terrible snow- 
storms on the mountain-ranges, was colder 
than I have ever been in my life and have suf- 
fered in no way from it — but have come back 
with a whole skin, and so have all the others, 
which really surprises me. 

"I will close now, so that you may have a 

word from me at last. 

"Your true friend." 

In another letter from Schillingsfurst 
(November 1866) he says: 

"The Ministerial crisis is not yet over, but 
it would seem that we are to get a humpbacked 
Minister of Foreign Affairs! I shall not be 
able to write to you for the next few days. I 
am expecting a number of guests. Before 
long, in the first half of December, I shall come 
to Munich, though possibly not alone. 
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"Write me soon a good long letter; I badly 
want your consolations. 

"As always, your true friend." 

Three questions are connected with the fore- 
going extracts. 

1 . The political tendencies of the Prince. 

2. The Ministerial crisis in 1866, and his 
appointment as Foreign Minister, as Chamber- 
lain, and as President of the Council (Decem- 
ber 31, 1866). 

3. My political mission. 

The political work and tendencies of Prince 
von Hohenlohe are so well known that I shall 
but touch upon them here in their relation to 
these questions. His aim, during the German 
crisis of 1864-66, was to bring about an under- 
standing tending to an alliance with Prussia, 
and the establishment of a dignified position 
for Bavaria in South Germany. In this 
matter he had to contend against the majority 
in Bavaria no less than against most of the 
petty German sovereigns, who would not hear 
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of any sort of understanding or entente with 
Prussia. But ere long public opinion in Bav- 
aria took such a sudden turn that the Prince, 
on August 31, 1866, expressed his amazement 
thereat in the Chamber of Representatives. 
He declared that in that opinion there dis- 
played itself, with regard to the German ques- 
tion, so arresting a change as he had never 
before witnessed in his political life. 1 He 
spoke these words on the occasion of the 
debate upon the draft of a bill regarding the 
war-indemnity which, in 1866, Bavaria was 
called upon to pay to Prussia. 

When the Diet was summoned to deliberate 
upon the treaty of peace, and the Chamber 
of Representatives accepted the motion, beg- 
ging the Government to further the junction 
with Prussia and a German parliament, the 
Prince again spoke, and plainly declared his 
German predilections. But neither the Court 
and the Ministry (who saw in this scheme a 
humiliation (Mediatisierung) of Bavaria), nor 

1 Denkwurdigkeiten, vol. i., 171. 
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Hohenlohe's opponents, the Ultramontane 
party, were of his way of thinking, so that his 
prospects of office were much injured by his 
speech. The intrigues of the Ministers, par- 
ticularly Neumayr's, 1 confirmed the Prince 
in the belief that he would not obtain office at 
the next crisis. The Ministers had purposely 
isolated the King, in order to make themselves 
complete masters of the situation — and so they 
were, as Hohenlohe had rightly foreseen, until 
Schanzenbach* laid the position of affairs 
clearly before King Ludwig. Then the King 
expressed the desire to put Hohenlohe in 
Pfordten's 3 place. But at once intrigues 
began on every side. 

The decision seemed chiefly to rest with 
Neumayr, whom the King had consulted when 
he resolved to make changes in the Cabinet. 

"Whether I shall enter the Ministry," said 
the Prince to me, "depends upon whether 
Neumayr considers it to his advantage or not ; 

1 Minister of the Interior, or "Home Secretary.'' 
* An eminent physician in Munich. 
3 Foreign Minister. 
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should he not, we shall have a 'humpbacked' 
Foreign Minister." 

Despite the gravity of the subject, his 
phrase made me burst out laughing. I saw 
in my mind's eye a little humpbacked gnome, 
peeping out under the burden of a gigantic 
globe. 

"Whom do you mean by the humpbacked 
hero?" 

"Oh, any of the nullities of Bavarian diplo- 
macy . . . our good friend Bray, 1 for 
example." 

Despite his doubts, the Prince's prospects 
were more favourable than his view of them, 
and my prophecies were quickly to be fulfilled. 
When he returned in December from a visit 
to Vienna, I had very good news for him. 
From different sources I had gathered that the 
situation was materially altered, that in fact 
the King had ordained that Pfordten's resig- 
nation should be accepted, and that the 
Chamber should decisively pronounce in fav- 

1 The Ambassador in Vienna. 
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our of Prince Hohenlohe. Intrigues against 
him would henceforth prove fruitless, for 
King Ludwig was to leave Munich with Lutz, 
and the latter did not intend to agitate against 
Hohenlohe. 

Late in the evening of December 31, 1866, 
the Prince came hurrying to me; I was await- 
ing him with my faithful old Babette. . . . 

"I am — it," he said, and then caught me in 
his arms. 

The reproach he made me in one of his 
letters is sufficient proof that the Eternal 
Feminine in me was stronger than the diplo- 
matist and "political agent." Though I con- 
scientiously played my part as fellow-worker, 
and was repeatedly thanked for my counsel 
and information, my soul was yet too womanly 
to put politics in the first place. When, after 
a separation, we found ourselves cosily sitting 
together, I often forgot the serious business 
side; suddenly there would awake in me the 
roguish element. I would turn to a loving 
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tender woman — and then good-bye to politics! 
I would chaff and laugh, and look into the deep 
blue eyes of my dear friend until he too for- 
got all else, and lived only in the beautiful 
present. 

In 1866, Prince von Hohenlohe entrusted 
me, with Bismarck's consent, or rather by his 
suggestion, with a political mission in Vienna. 

I was acquainted with , formerly editor 

of the Allgemeiner Zeitung at Augsburg; he had 
been nominated member of the official council 
in Vienna under Beust. My mission was to 

offer O the Bavarian Home Office under 

certain conditions, which discretion forbids me 

to disclose. O neither could nor would 

accept the conditions, as they were shown to 
him; he did make some concessions, which 
were, however, insufficient to satisfy me. . . . 
Feminine intuition helped me more on this 
occasion than any diplomatic tricks; never- 
theless, I must not omit to add that I exposed 
my life to some danger. I left Vienna secretly 
and fled to Salzburg to the U s, who most 
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kindly sheltered me until I had imparted the 
result of my mission to the Prince. All 
developed quickly in the desired direction, and 
so well that Bismarck expressed to me his cor- 
dial personal thanks. He visited me once or 
twice with Prince Hohenlohe; so did the Duke 
von Ratibor in circumstances which I cannot 
make public without betraying the Prince's 
confidence. 

It is to this episode in Vienna that my 
friend's reproach on the score of my forgetful- 
ness, and his desire that I should keep a sort 
of political memoir of my information and 
experiences, refer. Following his counsel, I 
thenceforth kept a diary which I laid before 
the Prince at each of his visits. Nothing was 
forgotten; and then the Eternal Feminine of 
my real nature could give itself wholly up to 
the joy of being together, and obliterate the 
furrows of thought from the beloved's brow by 
caresses and laughing words. 

Prince von Hohenlohe was not destined to 
remain over long at the Foreign Office; his 
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out-spoken Prussian tendencies gradually 
brought him into conflict with his colleagues, 
and this led to his resignation. So early as 
1869, he had an interview with King Ludwig 
regarding the conclusion of an alliance with 
Prussia. At that time, he remarked that the 
other Ministers were opposed to such an 
alliance, to which the King wisely replied that 
the other Ministers had nothing to say to it, 
since he — Hohenlohe — was in charge of For- 
eign Affairs. At the ensuing presidential elec- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies, the Ultra- 
montane party was victorious, and in the next 
Cabinet meeting opinions were divided on the 
question of a partial or complete resignation 
of the Ministry. On this occasion, Schlorr, 
Minister of the Interior, sought to attribute 
to the Prince the blame for this crisis, and 
thus to stir up the other Ministers against him. 
In these circumstances, the Prince could no 
longer act with Schlorr, and therefore sent 
in his resignation in February 1870. King 
Ludwig very reluctantly accepted it. 
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The outbreak of war in 1870 nearly restored 
Prince Hohenlohe to the head of the Ministry; 
for at a confidential sitting of the Chamber of 
Representatives it was resolved, in case of 
such an outbreak, to ask for an extraordinary 
credit. Moreover the Government would (as 
the War Minister said after the sitting) find 
the Prince very necessary to them when the 
treaty of peace was in the making, and Bis- 
marck was to be handled. For the present, 
however, Prince Hohenlohe desired to keep 
aloof from the Ministry as far as might be, for 
in so critical a moment he would have been 
very reluctant to undertake the Foreign Office. 

The course of events after the war went just 
as the Prince had predicted. His colleagues, 
and especially Schlorr, who had driven him 
from the Ministry, appealed to him for aid 
when they saw that in the discussion of the 
German Constitution Bavaria was regarded as 
an integral part of the future kingdom. No 
determined step from King Ludwig was to be 
hoped for; he would agree to anything so long 
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as they left him in peace; and indeed, Prince 
von Hohenlohe saw that at that moment 
nothing could be done, and that Bismarck was 
not likely to alter his purpose for the sake of 
his "beaux yeux," or merely to be agreeable to 
him. Yet, in a conversation of June 23, 1869, 
Bismarck had assured the Prince that Prussia 
had no idea of attacking the independence of 
Bavaria, and that in case of war with France 
he would gladly accept any form of alliance 
with Bavaria. South Germany need have no 
apprehensions about her independence, for 
Prussia, after her aid in the war, would never 
be so base as to impose upon a comrade con- 
ditions which were unacceptable. x 

The following letters contain the Prince's 
opinions upon the political news then current. 
True philosopher that he was, he found the 
only distraction then possible: he studied 
the history of philosophy with his daughter 
Stephanie, and took full advantage of the rest 
at Schillingsfurst. 

1 Denkwiirdigkeiten, i., 377 el seq. 
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"November io, 1870. 

"I am glad, dear Alex, to learn by your 
letter received to-day that you are better 
again, if not yet quite well. I thank you very 
much for it, and am touched by your having 
written to me despite the pain in your arm. 
I always thought that things would go as they 
have gone at Versailles. How can we expect 
considerate treatment when the King holds 
quite aloof? Schlorr's idea — just like him! — 
of calling me to the rescue is prodigious. Now 
these gentry, who were so confident, are going 
to see how they can manage Bismarck all by 
themselves. For that matter, he would not 
have made any concessions for tha sake of my 
beaux yeux. But this conviction (I say it to 
set your mind at rest) I shall not openly 
express. Only — if I did remind Bismarck of 
an interview two years ago, he would be bound 
to feel ashamed of himself. 

"I am still here, for I cannot abjure so soon 
the quiet time that I still may enjoy with 
Stephanie; I can tell her so much that may be 
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of use to her, and thus make up for the three 
years that I have neglected. My real line is 
teaching; for I perceive that I can quite easily 
make clear to young people the most puz- 
zling things, and stamp them on the memory. 
Just now we are busy with the history of 
philosophy ! But I shall not be able to remain 
here very long. I hope I shall find you quite 
restored to health. Once more I end with 
' Auf Wiederseh'n!' — even though not so soon 
as I should wish, and I kiss you in imagination. 

"Your true friend." 

In his long political career Prince von 
Hohenlohe had but one aim, and that he 
declared so early as 1848: the Unity of Ger- 
many. He was the first to uphold this con- 
ception, and that at a time when nobody saw 
the least prospect of its realisation. After the 
Peace, he felt some secret regret that Bavaria 
had lost hold of many of her rights, but he was 
too "German" in tendency not to sanction 
Bismarck's action. "At Versailles," he said 
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to me, " / should never have got so far. I am 
too old a courtier to put the pistol to the King 
of Bavaria's head; there is no doubt that the 
whole business required an iron hand like 
Bismarck's." 

In the years 1870-74, when Prince von 
Hohenlohe was Ambassador at Paris, later 
Lord-Lieutenant (Statthalter) at Strassburg, 
and finally Chancellor of the Empire at Berlin, 
I remained his trusted ally; and when he went 
to Strassburg he wished (for he thought he 
should not again need to change his place of 
abode) to have me in his close proximity. We 
corresponded on this subject for a long time, 
but in consideration of my maternal duties I 
found myself unable to resolve upon the step. 
On September 23, 1879, he telegraphed to me: 
"I arrive Munich to-morrow morning. Ho- 
henlohe." This was further to discuss the 
matter. It cost me an infinite struggle to 
refuse his desire; but though life without my 
truest friend had lost half its charm, circum- 
stances forced me to adhere to my resolution. 
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Once the Prince had definitely left Munich, 
I divided my time between that city and the 
different places where he happened to be. 
Nothing — no distance, no lapse of time — ■ 
decreased our mutual love and friendship. 
Always, no matter how overburdened with 
work and correspondence, he found a leisure 
moment for me. 

"November 18, 1879. 

' ' As this is the tenth letter I am now sending 
to the post, you must look upon it as only a 
small payment-on-account for your letter 
to-day, dear Alex. But though I 'm positively 
stupid with writing, I cannot refrain from 
sending these lines — mere incoherent words, 
imperfect representations of my soul. They 
are only to say that your letter has made me 
happy, and that I kiss you in the mood that 
it has wakened. 

" More very soon." 

I cannot enlarge upon the Prince's diplo- 
matic work from 1870 without a breach of con- 
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fidence ; so that I shall now give some indica- 
tions of our religious ideas. The year 1874 
was a memorable one for me; it saw a great 
change in my life — I embraced Catholicism. 
The Catholic Church, with its grandiose cere- 
monies and rites, which so closely border on 
mysticism, had always had a deep effect on my 
imagination; it was much more akin to my 
feeling than the reasoned, but austere, tenets 
of Protestantism. The thought of "going 
over" had long nestled in my heart; and an 
accidental circumstance decided me. I was 
spending the summer of 1872 with my children 
in Planek, when the illness of my old cook, who 
had remained in Munich, summoned me back 
to the city. She had been attacked with 
cholera; nevertheless, I nursed the faithful 
creature until death took her from my care. 
On my return to Planek, I sickened that very 
night with the same terrible disease, and lying 
half-delirious on my bed, I felt my Hermann 
throw himself down beside me, and weep: 
"Take me too — take me; I cannot live without 
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you." After the Doctor had admitted that 
he feared I should not survive the night, the 
Pastor was sent for. ' ' Come then, Lord Jesus, 
for the evening-tide draws nigh," I heard him 
say. . . . When I recovered consciousness 
again, Dean Enzler, my Gisela's guardian, 
was standing by the bed. "Do you vow, in 
this sacred hour, to embrace the Catholic 
faith, if our Lord Jesus restores you to life? " 

And I vowed it. 

Soon an improvement was visible, and 
Enzler was able to send the good news to the 
Prince. 

"You restore me to my life," was what my 
friend's telegram said. 

But two years went by before I made up my 
mind to the great step. I applied to Dean 
Mayer to obtain my withdrawal from the Pro- 
testant Church. After the formality, I went 
to Salzburg to my friends the U^ — s, who 
recommended me to Cardinal von Tarnosci. 

In the Chapel of St. Hubert, the Prince von 
Hohenlohe being present (he came to Salz- 
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burg for the ceremony), I made my profession 
of faith. I then returned to Munich with a 
letter of introduction to Canon Obercamp, 
who, despite his stern character, was my con- 
fessor for twenty years, and exercised so power- 
ful an influence upon me that at last one of 
my circle ventured to say: " It passes my com- 
prehension how that Jesuit has contrived to 
make you — you, the born intransigeante — into 
his creature!" 

I myself am unable to explain his power over 
me, yet it was so great that he actually kept 
me back from taking the most important step 
of my whole life. It happened in this way. 

After the death of the Princess (1897) 
Prince von Hohenlohe's melancholy much 
increased; he had never before so realised his 
age and the approaching end as in the moment 
when he suddenly saw himself alone with his 
memories of the happy life that had gone by. 
His eightieth birthday (March 31, 1899) was 
celebrated amid such sad musings — on that 
day the whole work of his life appeared to him 
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a poor thing. True, he had (as he says in his 
Memoirs) 1 worked loyally as a pioneer of 
German unity — "but I had no opportunity," 
he adds, "for doing anything really notable, 
and when I was called to the greatest position 
in Germany, the whole thing was accomplished 
and all I had to do was to keep in working- 
order what had been already planned." 

In such a mood, at the great age of eighty, 
did Prince von Hohenlohe declare his wish to 
have me, his faithful friend, for the companion 
of his declining years — despite the opposition 
of his children and the hindrances which 
awaited any move towards union with a 
woman not of princely blood. But my father- 
confessor restrained me from the step. . . . 
There was another obstacle besides — a solemn 
promise between me and the Prince's surviving 
family ; this hung like a threatening sword over 
my head. ... I felt myself compelled to 
refuse my poor friend his last request. My 
heart all but broke, when I stood to hear from 

1 Vol. ii., p. 535. 
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his lips this unjust reproach, and could not 
defend myself: "If you won't share the last 
days of my life with me, let us break now, once 
and for all." 

Those last despairing words of the Prince 
sounded pitilessly in my ears, as I left him 
sitting, broken and crushed, in his great chair 
in the study. Black specks whirled before my 
eyes. More than thirty years of my life had 
I dedicated to this man, with all my heart and 
soul I had served him — and at the end those 
were the words I had to hear. In that moment 
I forgot everything — love, friendship, mother- 
hood. . . . Almost crazy, I went from the 
Wilhelmstrasse to the river, and threw myself 
without a moment's hesitation over the 
bridge. 

I was rescued — and came back to conscious- 
ness in the hospital. For three days the 
Prince and my son Hermann sought me, before 
they found me thus. But my health was so 
shattered by the terrible agitation I had under- 
gone that the Prince insisted on sending me 
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to Nervi. I went to the C6te d'Azur, and 
returned in August 1900, to Berlin — strong 
again to share my friend's joys and sorrows. 

But what awaited me? I found my poor 
friend much changed; asthma and deafness 
had joined themselves to the other distresses 
of old age that plagued him; his condition 
caused me many chill, uneasy hours, and I 
dispatched to him a physician whom I knew 
and liked, Dr. Schadelbauer from Tyrol. He 
advised the Prince to resign at once and take 
a complete rest; the Prince obeyed him, 
laid down the burden of office, and left 
Berlin. 

Of late, whenever Prince von Hohenlohe 
could find leisure to think his own thoughts, 
his mind had concentrated itself upon the 
ideas of religion, eternity, and death. He was 
not a fanatic — no! but he was a believer all 
through his life. ... I shall take the oppor- 
tunity here to state briefly, but publicly and 
most decidedly — despite the fact that Princess 
Amalie, his sister, has denied it in the Ger- 
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mania — that Prince von Hohenlohe confessed 
a year before his death. 

Since the year 1857, when he communicated 
at Rome in the Pope's private chapel, the 
Prince had not been to confession. Despite 
the religious meditation to which he was grow- 
ing more and more addicted, he would perhaps 
have continued in this course if I had not sent 
to him at Berlin a famous and much beloved 
Father. ... On all sides I was reproached for 

this. August Sch , who had been a priest, 

and who had to thank me for his post with the 
Prince, came to me furiously: "You have 
injured the Prince's prestige, Frau Baronin, 
for he should have left the world as he lived 
and fought in it — a Liberal." 

In the summer of 1901 the Prince did not 
feel well. He visited his dentist at Paris, and 
I accompanied him to Karlsruhe, where I 
awaited his return. Later he went to his son 
at Kolmar, and then to Ragatz to recuperate. 

"I shall write to you directly I arrive," he 
said to me at parting; and I did receive a letter 
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in which he said he felt better. But soon 
afterwards a second came, with less reassuring 
tidings. 

On July 6, I came back from a little excur- 
sion, gay and unsuspecting, with a great bunch 
of flowers. My Gisa met me, sobbing. . . . 
She had seen her father's sudden death 
announced on the newspaper placards. 

I tried to alleviate my measureless grief by 
travelling, and joined a Tyrolean pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. I had long intended to visit 
the Holy Land again, and before his death the 
Prince had given me several notes for the 
journey, and had thought of everything for 
me. This second trip to Palestine made an 
ineffaceable impression upon me. The first 
time I had seen Jerusalem with quite other 
eyes, in an Hellenic spirit; but now I beheld it 
with deeply religious emotion. I described 
my impressions and memories in letters to my 
children; the tour was glorious; and yet I 
returned to Munich more lonely and inconsol- 
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able than before. Never had I felt myself so 
forsaken and solitary. My children were 
married; Munich seemed empty and barren, 
and I resolved to retire to Brack. 

Thenceforth my life arranged itself quite 
differently. I spent it between doing social 
work, intercourse with a few friends, and my 
children, whom I still visit alternately. They 
surround me with infinite affection, and see in 
me, besides the mother, a good friend, to whom 
they can confide their griefs and joys, and who 
is ever ready to point them from the shadowed 
side of life. 

I have as yet mentioned only, among my 
children, Hermann and Gisa. I must add that 
my eldest son Egon, by my marriage with 
Herr Erzberger, has an illustrious career as 
an artist behind him, and that my daughter 
Claire by the same marriage lives in Augs- 
burg as the happy wife of the Government 

Director (Regierungsdirektor) H , who 

enjoyed the particular friendship of the Prince. 
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For the last year I have been living in a 
chapter-house (Stift), after having divided my 
worldly treasures and possessions among my 
children and friends. I dwell among happy 
memories, which outshine the sad ones! My 
life was rich in joy and sorrow, and to-day I 
want for nothing that existence can offer to a 
mother. 

My past lies like a dream behind me — like 
a tale in which the Good Fairy made desires 
which seemed impossible come true. 



THE END 



" An able piece of work, well put together and 
convincingly written." — N. Y. Tribune. 



My Own Story 

By Louisa of Tuscany 

Ex-Crown Princess of Saxony 



With 19 Illustrations £rom Original Photographs. 8ro. 
$3.50 net. By mail, 13.75 

In this volume Princess Louisa gives for the 
first time the authentic inside history of the 
events that led to her sensational escape from the 
Court of Saxony and her meeting with Monsieur 
Giron, with whom the tongue of scandal had 
associated her name. It is a story of court in- 
trigue that reads like romance. 

" As the story of a woman's life, as a descrip- 
tion of the private affairs of Royal houses, we 
have had nothing more intimate, more scan- 
dalous, or more readable than this very frank 
story."— Miss Jeannette L. Gilder in The Header. 

" The Princess is a decidedly vivacious writer, 
and she does not mince words in describing the 
various royalties by whom she was surrounded. 
Some of her pictures of court life will prove a 
decided revelation to most readers." 

N. Y. Times. 
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The Life of 

George Borrow 

Compiled bom Unpublished Official Document*. Hii Works, 

Correspondence, etc. 

By Herbert Jenkins 

8m. 13 Illustrations. $3.50 net (By mail, $3.75) 

The only adequate and complete biography of the 
remarkable " gypsy," philologist, and traveller. The 
author has had access to the most valuable material 
and it is believed that this may be regarded as the 
definitive life of the author of " Lavengro." 

The Early Court of 
Queen Victoria 

By Clare Jerrold 

8vo. 17 Illustrations. $3.75 net; by mail, $4.00 
An intimate and entertaining account of the upbring- 
ing, accession, and early reign of Victoria and of the his- 
toric figures that administered at her Court functions. 
The author Days attention to the Queen's domestic life 
and her participation in the affairs of state. 

The Comedy of 
Catherine the Great 

By Francis Gribble 

Author of " The Romantic Life of Shelly," etc. 

Sro. With 6 Photogravure Illustrations. $3.75 net 

(By mail, $4.00) 

An account of the shameless Empress of Russia, 

whose indelicacy was conspicuous even in her age of 

easy morals. 

New York G. P. Plltnam'S SonS London 



"One of the most captivating and useful 
books of memoirs of recent years."— Daily Mail. 



Recollections of a Parisian 

(Dr. Poumies de la Siboutie) 

Under Six Sovereigns, Two Revolutions, and a Republic 
1 789-- 1 863 

Translated by 

Lady Theodora Davidson 

Octavo. $3.00 net. By mail, $3.25 

" Paris, sullen, poverty-stricken, discontented; Paris 
intoxicated by the enthusiasm for a great leader; Paris 
under defeat and plague ; Paris deceiving herself into a 
false gaiety ; Paris, in a hundred moods, palpitates 
with life in these pages . . . the events have never 
been described with greater reality." 

Manchester Courier. 

" He met nearly every one worth knowing in the Paris 
of his day, and the book teems with little character 
sketches illustrated by stories ; indeed, the book is full 
of good stories, well told. Dr. Poumies de la Siboutie's 
entertaining recollections should prove a valuable help 
to the study of the period in which be lived all the 
more so as they are untainted by any trace of personal 
ill-will or party prejudice."— Sheffield Telegraph. 
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" The definitive Goethe biography,"— The Dial 

The Life of Goethe 

By 

Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. 

Authorized Translation from the German 

By William A. Cooper, A.M. 

Assistant Professor of German, Stanford University 

With 5 Photogravure and ij other Illustrations 

Three Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt topi 

About 450 pages each 

Each, net, $3.50. Boxed, net, $10.00 

Vol. I. From Birth to the Return from Italy, 1749- 

1788 
Vol. II. From the Italian Journey to the Wars of 

Liberation, 1788-1815 
Vol. III. From the Congress of Vienna to the Poet's 

Death, 1815-1832 

" A biography worthy to rank with the highest production 
of its kind. Certainly nothing that has been yet produced 
gives so large a conception of the poet, the statesman, and the 
man. We are lost in admiration of a greatness which seems 
even more brilliant to our sight by human weakness and the 
power to repent and atone." — Life. 

"It is unanimously acknowledged that the standard biog- 
raphy of Goethe, and the most popular biography of any man 
written in modern German is that offered by the late Albert 
Bielschowsky. His clearness in the analysis of characters and 
in the presentation of fundamental ideas is unsurpassed. No 
other biographer has ever traced the intimate relation beween 
Goethe's personal experience and his literary creations with 
such fine appreciation and such warm sympathy." — Boston 
Herald. 
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